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SOME REMINISCENCES OF AUTHORS. 
By EDWARD E. HALE. 
IL. 
FIRST saw Jean Ingelow in 1873. I could have taken a first 
prize in any competition on her books. I was bold enough even 
to compare The Skelligs with Middlemarch—the two were running 
as serials, I think, at the same time. I called on her, with a letter 
from a friend, at the house which Mr. Bowker describes, in the 
month of May. I shall therefore always associate her with prim- 
roses, though it was in London. For the house had, and I suppose 
has, a long back yard—that is what we should call it at the South 
End of Boston—only it was much 
longer than if it had been on Union 


Park or Worcester Street. Then ‘- ta Rie aR aoa 


she had succeeded in hiring a long 

strip at right angles with this, | 
which ran behind her neighbors’ } 
“yards.” And all this ground she 
had made into a garden. When 
she found how I loved flowers, and 
how I had enjoyed my first daisies 
in Wales—the first, observe, in fif- 
ty-one years of life—she took me 
out to show me her daisies and 
primroses, and my early personal 
associations with her, therefore, 
are, as they should be, of kindness, 
of hospitality, of enthusiasm for 
nature and for the open air. like 
to remember that even in those re 
gions—which are, after all, Lon 
don—one can still have a garden. 
One great charm of London, in 
deed, is that the people keep so 
close their hold on what they can 
clasp of Nature and her joys. 

Mr. Bowker himself knows Lon 
don better than any one man whom 
you can pick from an average 
thousand, and he was good enough 
to let me accompany him in one 
and another tramp through beauti- 
ful lanes in the freshness of May, 
which he had discovered, attainable 
by a quick half-hour’s run out on 
some railway. Mr. Lowell took me 
one day, by a longer drive, to that 
mysterious iron house which Mr. 
Bowker deseribes, where they made 
the Philological dictionary. As all 
the world knows, Mr. Lowell likes 
nothing better than cracking philo- 
logical nuts, and in an instant he 
and the learned professor were 
at one. I sat by, delighted to 
listen. Some now old word would 
turn up—say “ fatiscalusant.” 
“Miss Jones, will you be good 
enough to bring us ‘fatiscalu- 
sant’?” Then Miss Jones would 
go to Section F. A. T. L. of the 
round iron hall, and put up her lit- 
tle step-ladder, and bring us the 
particular little case which had all 
the slips in which all the readers, 
from all parts of the world, had 
sent in their notes on “ fatiscalu- 
sant.” Here is the blank which 
it is sent on; mine, you see, is 
from Du Bartas. But you will look 
in vain for “ fatiscalusant” in his 
poems. The iron house has now 
gone to Oxford. 

I was very eager to see Ruskin, 
who is exactly my contemporary, 
and who made his mark on every 
young scholar of our time. Ac- 
cordingly, when I was in London 
in 1859, I went to the Working- 
men’s College, where I knew he 
was one of the teachers. I asked 
what were the terms of member- 
ship. I was told that one paid five 
shillings and became a member. 
I paid five shillings, and I suppose 
Iam on their Triennial to this day. 
They asked me what classes I would 
join, and I said, stiffly, that I would 
join the class in water-color. I 
knew very well who was the teach- 
er—no other than John Ruskin, 
and he was up-stairs with the class 
then. But, alas! it was within fif- 
teen minutes of the end of the lec- 
ture, and the attendant bade me 
come next Wednesday. Now “ next Wednesday” never comes 
more than “to-morrow.” And the only good that Workingmen’s 
College did me was that it gave me my first interview with Mr. 
Thomas Hughes. He was drilling the college company of riflemen 
(“ Rifleman Form” it was that year). <A trig sergeant came up, 
and wanted two more men to make-up the awkward squad. 
“They need only know their facings,” said the man. Hughes 
turned courteously to me and Morton, who stood with me, looking 
on, and asked us if we knew our facings. Alas! though we were 
both on the muster-rolls of Massachusetts, we did not know our 
facings, and had to own we did not. Alas! again—before eighteen 
months were over we knew them well enough, and I, for one, was 
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drilling men who are now major-generals. But all this takes us 
away from John Ruskin. 

Years afterward I was most kindly introduced to him at Oxford, 
and had an admirable opportunity to hear him lecture. The lec- 
ture is in print. It is on “The Beaks of Birds of the Pye Tribe.” 
You can read it if you will cross the room and take down my 
short-hand notes from the yellow pine cabinet—or, as I say, it is 
in the printed lectures. Do you think the subject unpromising ? 
That is because you do not know. For among the birds of 
the pye tribe are crows. And the beaks of crows made the 
beaks of the Greek galleys, and on those coronai were hung the 
wreaths when the galleys came home from successful fight—and 


That was his way of ridiculing the Museum. And then he looked 
at me, and said that the Americans were very good people, but he 
did not know why they should have everything. I never walk 
through the Metropolitan Museum and look at the Cypriote anti- 
quities without thinking of that extra twopence. 

The world knows how thoughtful and truly kind Mr. Ruskin is 
in his attention to strangers, such as we were, and to young stu- 
dents, such as I had in my party. 

Another of the Oxford circle then is represented in this article— 
though he is now fifteen years older. This is Max Miiller, who has 
so thoroughly made himself master of English in teaching England 
and the world the secrets of Eastern and Western language, and of 
so much besides. His hospitality, 
again, is matchless. Can there be 
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SUMMER TOILETTES. 
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that is the reason why such wreaths are called crowns to this day. 
And so, if you please, when we lecture on beaks of the birds of 
the pye tribe we are lecturing on crowns and wreaths, and those 
who wear them, and those who ought to wear them. Among others, 
we lecture on the Royal Exhibition at Burlington House, going on 
at the very time we speak, just as if we were a “ Graduate of Ox- 
ford” writing on the galleries in an old Blackwood. Among other 
things in that lecture, I remember the enthusiasm with which Rus- 
kin spoke of the Cypriote marbles, then recently excavated by Mr. 
Cesnola, How indignant he was, because the British Museum had 
offered, as he said, only four shillings a piece for each of these ob- 
jects, while America was willing to give four shillings twopence. 
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i "7 any harm in telling now the story 
that to Mrs. Miller Oxford owes its 
emancipation from one of the medi- 
eval restrictions? This Professor 
Miiller, of whom Oxford and Eng- 
land were so proud, resigned his 
professorship of Sanscrit and the 
Oriental languages, one day, to the 
dismay of all Oxford, particularly 
of the authorities of his own col- 
lege. When they asked him why 
he resigned, he said he was going 
to be married, and the restrictions 
of that time forbade the marriage 
of a gentleman who held his po- 
sition. The college and the uni- 
versity were in dismay. But Mr. 
Miiller was firm, and all the Middle 
Ages and all the feudal system had 
to giveway. It would never do for 
them to lose the first Orientalist 
in the world, and they changed 
their statutes so that they might 
retain him. Since that day, such 
professors at Oxford have been 
able to marry when and whom they 
chose. This may be counted, I 
think, as a triumph of Mrs. Miiller ; 
and certainly it scores one on the 
women’s side in the comparison of 
the power of the sexes in the world. 

To most of the readers of these 
lines the name of Sir John Lubbock 
is connected with the wise little 
ants, and with the charming inves- 
tigations which he and his children 
and their accomplished governess 
have made in regard to the politics 
and war and social science and do- 
mestic economy of the life of ants. 
I have not the pleasure of any per- 
sonal acquaintance with him, but 
I saw and heard him one night in 
the House of Commons to great ad- 
vantage. (Memorandum for all in- 
telligent travellers: The gallery of 
the House of Commons is the most 
interesting place, perhaps, in Eng- 
land.) I think it was on this par 
ticular occasion that I derived the 
only advantage which I know that 
I have ever derived from what Mr, 
Dickens calls a “ white choker,” in 
his ungodly way. I must have left 
some grand dinner-party to take 
my chance at the House of Com- 
mons. Places in the gallery are 
greatly in demand, and it is very 
hard to get a ticket; but I sent in 
my card to a friend, and stood 
waiting among the curious people 
who, at eleven or twelve o’clock at 
night, were hoping to get in. I 
have been told that if you will give 
half a crown to the official in at 
tendance, he finds an excuse for let- 
ting you in. But I am too stanch 
a civil service reformer to do that, 
80, with twenty other people I wait- 
ed, in the hope that my card might 
bring out my friend and that he 
would introduce me. Before he 
came, a clergyman appeared from 
the gallery, who looked along the 
line, picked me out, because, as I 
say, I had a white necktie on—or, 
at least, I have always supposed so 
—and gave me his pass. He said, 
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afraid you will have to say that you 
are Mr. Spaulding,” or “ Mr. Strat- 
ton,” or whatever name was on the 
ecard. So upstairs I went, not looking at the card and hoping 
nobody else would—which, in fact, was what happened. Then 
and there I heard Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Gladstone and sev- 
eral other important people in the House discussing the question 
whether the English people might or might not have one-pound 
notes. Everybody agreed that they wanted them, and that it would 
be a very good thing that they should have them; but Mr. Glad- 
stone, who was at that time in power, said that the government 
was too poor to let them have the luxury just at that time, and that 
therefore they must not have them, and that was the end of the 
whole thing. But the ease and simplicity of the whole conversation 
—for it was conversation rather than elaborate debate—were very 
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eatisfactory. I should like to say, in passing, 
that the conversation and debates of the House 
of Commons are not nearly as well reported in 
the English newspapers as are those in Congress 
in our Congressional Record. 

I never saw the Rossettis, though I have felt 
very closely drawn to them, because several 
friends of mine knew them well. But I had a 
stroke of luck, of which I tell the story for the 
encouragement of young travellers. I was walk- 
ing by that very Cheyne Terrace of which the 
queer name is associated to us with Carlyle, 
when some one pointed out a house as the Ros- 
settis’ house, and we saw that an auction was go- 
there, There were ladies in my party, 


lng on 


but I begged them to stop on the terrace while | 
An auctioneer was sell- | 


I ran in for a moment. 





ing I knew not what, but finding the bids were | 


low, I joined in the bidding, and offering ten shil- 
lings, the book he held in his hand was knocked 
to me. I paid my ten shillings, took my 
book, and rejoined the ladies, and to that prompt- 
ness is it that I owe an excellent autograph of 
Dante Rossetti’s, in a curious Italian book which 
I should have been glad to own in any way, il- 
lustrative of the “ Divina Commedia.” The moral 
is that it is generally better to do a thing than 
not to do it, if it is not a violation of one of the 
Ten Commandments. 

But I have wearied my amiable friend the 
editor quite enough by my little memories, and 
will not, as I was tempted to do, sav anything 
about what Mr. Bowker passes evidently with 
reluetance—the real literary centre of London, 
the rotunda of the Museum, where all the books 
the world are to had for the asking. 
Jt would be pleasant to give one or two anec- 
dotes which would show the catholicity, and even 
enthusiastic hospitality, with which the gentle- 
men of the Museum students from all 
parts of the world in their inquiries; but those 
I must reserve for another place and time 
One little story of two of the gentlemen whom 
Mr. Bowker names, and we will stop remember- 
ing 

It is a story of a dinner-party given by the 
Jate Archbishop of Canterbury. Archbishop 
Tait was catholic and hospitable, as all the 
world knows, and one day he invited one of our 
literary friends to dinner, and this gentleman ac- 
cepted. He did not very well know where the 
palace was, but he took a cab and started on the 
south side of the Thames on a voyage of discov- 
ery. After a little the cabman confessed 
that he was in fault, not being ecclesiastical in 
his habits. But the author, seeing another man 
of letters pass in a cab, felt sure that nothing 
would have sent him over to Southwark but an 
invitation from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and told his cabman to follow the other. Ac- 
cordingly they both arrived safely in the avenue 
to the palace, and met as they rang at the door, if, 
indeed, archbishops have door-bells. 

To their surprise and gratification, they found 
they were the only guests. The compliment was 
a distinguished one, which had selected two gen- 
tlemen who did not know the archbishop person- 
ally, to a dinner which appeared to be almost a 
parti carré. All the more gracefully did they 
introduce themselves, and receive his courteous 
welcome; and then, with him and the ladies of 
his family and his chaplain, they repaired to the 
chapel of the palace, and attended the full ser- 
vice of the evening prayers of the Church of 
England. Let us hope that both of them were 
in the habit of consecrating an hour of each af- 
ternoon to this service, though I am afraid that 
the hope is exaggerated. After an hour spent 
in these devotions, the little party returned to 
the parlors, and there, to the surprise of our two 
authors, they found thirty-six other guests, who 
had been also asked to dinner, whose engage- 
ments had not permitted them to come at the 
hour indicated in the invitation, but who had 
come an hour later, because they knew the habits 
of archbishops better than these literary gentle- 
men had done. It seems that, when you are in- 
vited by an archbishop, if you have not time to 
attend the chapel service, you may discount the 
top of the invitation, cut off an hour, and still 
dine with the company. This fortunately had 
not been known by these two gentlemen, and on 
the books of the recording angel, accordingly, 
they are credited with two evening services which, 
I am afraid, would not stand to their account if 
they had not been invited by an archbishop to 
dinner. 
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FINE FEATHERS AND FINE 
BIRDS. 


fy used to be thought that the change of color 
noticeable from time to time in the plumage 
of birds was occasioned by a complete change in 
the separate feathers, the old ones falling out, 
and new ones of a deeper dye and more lustrous 
texture taking their place. But it has been dis- 
covered that the change actually occurs without 
the moulting of a single feather, the added viva- 
city arising from joy, or struggle, or whatever 
other emotions the bird may feel, being imparted 
also to the feathers, not at all, however, through 
nervous communication, but through richer nu- 
trition, which supplies oi] and coloring matter to 
the quill, all the organs being stimulated by glad 
or earnest emotion to do their best. The oppo- 
site of this takes place where cold, hunger, or 
unhappy imprisonment is followed by pale, dull, 
and shabby plumage. Something of the same 
sort happens to human beings when their hair 
turns white and their skins grow pallid with sud- 
den sorrow or shock. It is a pity that gladness 
and effort cannot add lustre and beauty to the 
skin and hair with them as well as to the fea- 
thers of the birds. Then a bright thought could 
make one beautiful, an earnest intention of good 
radiant, and contemplation of a deed well done 
might render one in appearance half divine. 
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SOMETHING TO BE NOTED. 
FPFNHE traveller of years or wisdom, accus- 
| tomed to much exercise of his powers 
of observation, or well acquainted with the 
world, will have noticed that the young wo- 
men of this period, and perhaps of all other 
periods as well, have one or two ways of 
their own which are more or less to be re- 
gretted,and which it would be well for them 
to look to and correct while they may, since 
once established with acquiescent usage, no 
habit is easily to be overthrown. 

These ways of our young ladies are ways 
which take off from the pleasant bloom of 
their maidenhood, and give them often a 
coarse-grained and vulgar air, which none 
would regret more than themselves were 
they but aware of it, for they must know 
that few things are inére unlovely in young 
girls than those which venture on the bold, 
the brusque, the assumption of too much 
savoir-faire, or the obtrusion of themselves 
upon public notice. 

One of these objectionable ways of our 
pretty damsels is a habit they have in trav- 
elling—and one which could hardly have ex- 
isted before the days of railways, as stage- 
coach authorities would never have winked 
at it—of taking not only the whole of a seat 
in the car, but of turning over the next seat 
and taking the whole of that, whether for 
parcels or for the fair travellers’ feet—a cns- 
tom very observable in the frequent suburb- 
an trains. It would seem unnecessary to 
remind these young ladies that only a single 
seat was paid for by each of them, and that 
therefore no more should in decency be oc- 
eupied by them, on that score alone. But 
not only do they take the space that does 
not belong to them, but if another traveller 
comes along, looking for a seat, no motion of 
withdrawal from the usurpation is made; 
the new-comer has to ask if the place is oc- 
cupied, and instead of pleasant answer or 
reassuring, not to say welcoming, smile, re- 
ceives a grudging negative, or else no reply 
at all in words, but in their place a frown 
and an angry sweeping aside of the parcels. 
As for the feet upon the opposite seat when 
it has been turned over, it goes without 
saying that a lady, young or old, must 
be exceedingly ill or weary, and in a much 
greater degree than ordinary railway travel 
sees, in order to justify her in lifting her 
feet into any such position. 

Another unpleasant habit of our young 
ladies is that of munching candies at mati- 
nées, concerts, lectures, at all public places, 
in fact, sometimes not even excepting 
church, the vulgarity of which act in any 
public place whatever is apparent at a 
glance—vulgarity of bad tasté, of appetite, 
and of the display of eating, as well as of 
the scattering of the redolence of the can- 
dies upon the atmosphere in many instances, 
the habit being one which has inspired the 
witty pencils of many among our eminent 
caricaturists. A custom as much worse than 
this as unkindness and want of considera- 
tion are worse than vulgarity is that of re- 
garding the late comers at theatre or con- 
cert—who enter quietly, anxious to make 
as little disturbance as may be, vexed with 
themselves more than any one else can be 
vexed with them—as if they were some- 
thing only short of murderers, rising the 
while with an air of unspeakable hauteur, 
and drawing back as if the tonch of their 
garments were defilement, assuming a scorn 
of the preceeding and the proceeders which 
really is only anger at being disturbed. Of 
course it is disagreeable to gather up all one’s 
goods and rise in this way, but the tardiness 
is so much an accident that may happen to 
us all that it ought to be taken in a demo- 
cratic spirit, and accorded the treatment that 
it would be pleasant in turn to receive, our 











best manners, after all, being but the ex- 
pression of true Christianity. 

Still another unwise and unpleasant habit 
of the young people of the present-—and this 
is not confined to one sex—is that of monop- 
olizing attention and taking on themselves 
the whole burden of conversation and enter- 
tainment, wherever they happen to be, quite 
regardless of the presence of their elders 
and superiors, who may be a thousand times 
more fitted to engross listener and observer 
—a habit which makes the boy seem boorish 
and bumptious, and the girl pitiably pert 
and forward. The young have the world 
before them; they will do something better 
with their share of it if they wait and learn 
in silence than if they obtrude themselves 
as if they had nothing more to hear, and wis- 
dom would die with them. One is tempted 
to say that it is enough for the young to be 
young, that the beauty of youth, the bright 
color, the full eye, the velvet cheek, the gay 
spirit, is enongh, without taking pains to 
make it all too obvious; the rose which 
blushes by itself in quiet places of the gar- 
den is far more attractive than the rose 
that every wind has rifled and every bee 
has rumpled. 

But it would take more space than we 
care to have our young people occupy in or- 
der to enumerate more of those ways with 
which they bring down the tone of society 
and do injury to themselves; for, in short, 
in all the public paths which our young la- 
dies tread, less self-assertion and pushing, 
more shrinking and modesty and concern 
for others, than belong. to the course into 
which they are now drifting, will be found 
to their future well-being and to the happi- 
ness of all about them 





WOMEN AND MEN. 

VILLAGE LIFE IN AND OUT OF NOVELS. 

MERICANS have this in common with their 
zz English cousins, that when other subjects 
of conversation give out, they can at least abuse 
their own country. Curiously enough, those who 
do this are often the very people who, when 
outside of their own country, find nothing else 
that is to their liking. You will meet, every- 
where on the continent of Europe, English trav- 
ellers who spend their lives in trying to make a 
little England around them in Switzerland or 
Italy; and yet if you met those same people in 
London they would inform vou that the climate 
was beastly, the food intolerable, and ail their 
fellow-citizens cads. It appears in Keats’s letters 
that on meeting an American, the poet assured 
his visitor that he hated Englishmen, for they 
were the only men whom he knew. It would ap- 
pear that some of our much-travelled Americans 
hate their fellow-countrymen for precisely the 
opposite reason, that these are the only people of 
whom they know nothing. This affords the only 
explanation of the curious conception of the 
American village that runs through so many of 
our novels. If those who write these books 
would only lay the whole scene of their inven- 
tions on the pavements, they might often do very 
well, but they sometimes feel called upon to intro- 
duce village life by way of contrast, and then im- 
mediately convince the reader that they have nev- 
er visited an American village. The evidence of 
this is just as sure, when you read their descrip- 
tions, as is the evidence that Matthew Arnold 
was not very intimate with the rural life of Vir- 
ginia when he described Virginians as fortifying 
themselves for the Riddleberger mob by partak- 
ing of fish-balls and ice-water. 

To begin with, the average American village is 
far more attractive to the eye than the village of 
corresponding zones in Europe. No doubt there 
are many places in northern Europe where the 
rural life outside the village is more picturesque 
than anywhere in this country; in beautiful Nor- 
mandy, for instance, where every church, every 
hut, every water-mill, every hedge, every passing 
peasant, attracts and holds the eye. But even in 
Normandy, in France generally, and in the most 
picturesque parts of England, the village proper 
is apt to be a huddled collection of stone houses, 
all placed close upon a roughly paved street, and 
affording a singular contrast to the grace and 
softness of the farming country outside. But 
when we think of an American village, North or 
South, East or West, we think—unless it is 
wholly raw and new—of elm-shaded avenues, of 
houses set back from the streets, of orchards, of 
comfortable homes. In some of the older vil- 
lages of the Eastern and Middle States the large 
unpainted farm-houses, set in ample overhanging 
foliage, have a repose and beauty that delight 
every European. Who that has driven from 
Northampton, Massachusetts, to Old Hadley, for 
instance, can forget the calm and stately effect, 
old and peaceful as Stonehenge, of those ancient 
gray dwellings that seem anchored on the vast, 
wide street, where it would not seem strange if 
Frontenac and his Indian braves advanced to 
meet you, or Hawthorne’s Gray Champion paced 
down the ample green? To the wandering Amer- 
ican a village means in imagination an American 
village, for what passes by that name in northern 
Europe is usually made up of stony pavements 
and hard outlines. 

It seems as if those who write in the novels 
about the villages of their own country can never 
have seen them with the outward eve ; and those 
who describe their society seem as inexperienced. 
I read the other day in a magazine of decent 
standing that the society of the American village 
is probably, if the truth were known, not much 
elevated in morals above the terrible communi- 








ties recently described in French novels, while its 
life is more dismal and monotonous. Is there a 
race except the Anglo-Saxon, I wonder, which 
takes such delight in systematically traducing its 
own homes? Those who write in this way are 
comparing the most horrible pictures of society 
that the world has ever seen with communities 
which have in vast multitudes of instances ban- 
ished from their own borders the public sale of 
intoxicating drinks—an interdict which, although 
often a farce in cities, usually means what it im- 
plies in a country village—with communities in 
which the most careful inquiry among. statis- 
ticians, among physicians, and among the clergy 
shows an illegitimate birth to be a rare occur- 
rence—and with communities whose whole tradi- 
tion and tendency are against gambling. Sav, if 
you please, that the tendeney of the American 
village is to over-thrift and too anxious an econ- 
omy; but to say that it is also profligate is to at- 
tribute to it two opposite vices at the same time. 
It may be in danger of being sordid, but it is in 
no immediate danger of being sensual. 

But when all else is said, the American village 
life is “unjoyous.” It is so only in the sense in 
which the race that has mainly created it has 
been said to “ enjoy itself sadly” ever since Frois- 
sart’s day. It is for this very purpose, perhaps, 
that its blood is being gradually intermingled 
with that of sunnier and more careless races, af- 
ter the main end of destiny, a serious purpose, 
has been secured. And it must always be re- 
membered that the world itself is growing rather 
more serious in this sense. One must now go 
far in France to see the dance beneath the tree, 
or in Germany to see anything in the way of 
merrymaking beyond mere chatter over the beer 
mug, or the singing of songs considerably less 
hilarious than the Moody and Sankey choruses, 
The first commers of German students upon which 
I looked at Heidelberg had been taken by me, as 
I approached the windows, for a Saturday even- 
ing rehearsal of some evangelical choir, so sono- 
rous and deliberate were the strains. We see 
all Europe throngh the glamour made up of the 
accumulated traditions of several centuries, and 
we take no note of change. We still people the 
English villages with the cricket-players whom 
Miss Mitford described fifty vears ago; with the 
bell-ringing delineated in Southey'’s Doctor. Yet 
the latest authority, Dr. Jessopp’s Arcady, tells 
us that there is now no ball-playing, no bell-ring- 
ing, in rural England, and “as for anything else 
in the way of fun and amusement, it does not ex- 
ist in our villages” (p. 236). But while these 
things have been going out in England, they have 
been coming into use here, and there was hardly 
a pleasant afternoon last summer when I did not 
see the boys and young men playing base-ball at 
one end of a village green, and the maidens 
playing croquet at the other; and this in a village 
where there was but one family of summer 
boarders. In any other country this too would 
have been called Arcadia. 1. W. EL 





CHOICE COOKERY. 


BY CATHERINE OWEN. 
XI. 
ENTREES OF MUTTON CUTLETS OR 
CHOPS. 


Mutton Cutlets a la Duchesse.—Take as many 
cutlets (or French chops) as required. Stew 
them in stock, with a small bouquet of herbs, very 
gently until they are perfectly tender. Take 
them up, skim the stock, and strain it; return to 
a small saucepan, and reduce the liquid to a 
glaze; dip each cutlet in the glaze and lay it 
aside. Have ready what cooks now call a “ pana- 
da,” made of a gill of thick white sauce, two 
yolks of eggs stirred into it and allowed to ap- 
proach the boiling-point, but not to boil (this, of 
course, must be done in a double boiler), or the 
eggs will curdle; chop a dessert-spoonful of pars- 
ley very fine; parboil and chop also very fine 
three onions ; pound thoroughly in a mortar eight 
mushrooms; stir these all into the thick sauce, 
with a salt-spoonful of salt and a quarter one of 
pepper. Roll each cutlet in this force-meat (if 
found too stiff to adhere properly, moisten with a 
little cream or a little liquor from the mush- 
rooms), lay them on a fire-proof dish, and cover 
with bread-crumbs and bits of butter. Bake 
them until they are a golden brown. Serve with 
brown Soubise sauce. 

Lamb Cutlets en Concombre.—Trim and eut six 
lamb cutlets three-quarters of an inch thick, 
flatten them a little to make them of equal size 
and thickness; flour them, and sauté them in 
butter five minutes, ie fire must be sharp, be- 
cause they must be a nice brown on both sides. Ar- 
range them round an entrée dish, with a gill of 
brown sauce poured outside, and a pint of fil- 
lets of cucumber in the centre. 

To prepare Fillets of Cucumber.—Cut firm fresh 
cucumbers lengthwise through the middle, re- 
move seeds and all soft parts, cut into inch 
lengths and into olive shapes all the same size. 
Put them into a stewpan with an ounce of but- 
ter, a pinch of pepper, a salt-spoonful of sugar 
and of salt, and let them stew until quite tender, 
without acquiring any color. To do this the stew- 
pan must be closely covered and frequently shaken, 

Lamb Cutlets with a Purée of Mushrooms.— 
Trim and cook and serve the cutlets as in the fore- 
going recipe, only in place of the cucumbers make 
a purée of mushrooms in the following way: 
stew half a pint of button mushrooms and part 
of their liquor in half a pint of white sauce until 
they are very tender (taking care the sauce does 
not burn), pound them in a mortar, then force 
them through a vegetable strainer; then add 
enough of the white sauce in which thev were 
stewed to make the purée the substance of very 
thick cream. : 

Cold Lamb Cutlets in Mint Jelly.—Roast a piece 
of what butchers call the rack of lamb, which is 
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really the neck and ribs. Let it get cold; cut 
from it six cutlets, which trim just as if they 
were uncooked ; that is to say, remove meat and 
fat from the bone, and scrape it. Mask each of 
the cutlets in mint jelly warmed enough to be half 
fluid, for which see recipe(No.V.). Arrange very 
carefully round an entrée dish when they are per- 
fectly set, so that the jelly will not come off. 
Have a Russian salad in the centre. 

How to Prepare the Salad.—To prepare this you 
require two or three small vegetable cutters of 
pretty shape; use them to trim carrots, white tur- 
nips, and cucumbers into small, attractive forms ; 
boil these in separate waters till tender; also green 
pease, sprays of cauliflower, and very tiny young 
string-beans. Throw each vegetable as it is cook- 
ed into ice-cold water to keep the color. Have 
some red beet root boiled before it is cut into 
shapes. Use equal quantities of each vegetable. 
Arrange them with pease in the centre, and the 
others in circles round, studying the effect of col- 
or; then dress, but do not mask, them with green 
mayonnaise. 

At seasons when materials for Russian salad 
cannot readily be obtained the chops may be 
served with a centre of cucumber salad, or one 
made of the small white leaves of lettuce. 

Cutlets chaudfroid a la Busse—F¥or this cold 
dish mutton cutlets are used. They must be of 
the finest quality, and from mutton not newly 
killed, Cut as many cutlets as required, trim, 
and scrape the bone. Braise for an hour in a 
moderate oven till the meat is very tender, re- 
move, and press between two dishes until they 
Then trim each cutlet into perfect 
shape. Boil a quart of strong stock (which 
already jellies) down to less than half a pint; 
dip each chop into this glaze once or twice, 
till they look “ varnished.” You now require a 
pint of stiff aspic jelly; tarn it out of the bowl, 
cut one or two slices a quarter of an inch thick 
from it, to be cut into shapes (or crofitons) with 
a cutter to garnish the cutlets. Chop the rest of 
the aspie, lay it round the dish, and the cutlets 
against it, with the croftons of aspic to form the 
The centre must be filled with a 
Russian salad, in this case stirred up with very 
thick mavonnaise, instead of being formally 
‘The mayonnaise must be only sufficient 
to dress the vegetables, none to run into the oth- 
er materials, and beet root must be added last, as 
it discolors the sauce if stirred up in it. 


are cold. 
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ENTREES OF SWEETBREADS. 


Sweetbreads & la Supréme.—Take two plump 
sweetbreads, lay them an hour in strong salt and 
water, then boil them for ten minutes in fresh 
water; put them between two plates to flatten 
till cold. Cut off all the gristle and loose skin 
from underneath ; put them to stew very gently in 
half a pint of good-flavored stock. Take them 
up, drain well, and stew them in half a pint of 
sauce supréme, with a-dozen small mushrooms, 
for ten minutes. 

Sweethreads with Oysters.—Prepare the sweet- 
breads as in the foregoing recipe, quarter them, and 
put them in a stewpan with a gill of white stock, 
the strained liquor from two dozen oysters, a salt- 
spoonful of salt, a pinch of pepper, and a suspi- 
cion of nutmeg. Put two ounces of butter in a 
stewpan over the fire, stir into it one table-spoon- 
ful of fine flour; let them bubble together, stir- 
ring the while, one minute. When the sweet- 
breads have been simmering twenty minutes, pour 
the gravy from them to the sauce; stir quickly 
till smooth. If thicker than very thick cream, 
add a little more stock. In five minutes add the 
oysters. Keep at boiling point, but not boiling, 
till the oysters are firm and plump. Do not leave 
them in the sauce a minute beyond this, or they 
will begin to shrink. Take them and the sweet- 
breads up, and if the sauce ie too thin to bear a 
wineglass of cream, boil it rapidly down till very 
thick ; then skim, and just before pouring over 
the sweetbreads stir in a wineglass of thick cream. 
If it goes in earlier it may curdle. 

It has been explained before, but I repeat it 
here, that there must never be too much sauce, 
however good, to any dish, and that the consist- 
ency is most important: it must be thick enough 
to mask a spoon, yet run from it freely. Nothing 
can be worse than a dab of white mush being put 
on each plate as sauce, unless it be a quantity of 
thin, milky soup floating on every plate. This is 
where the “ happy medium” must be struck. It is 
perfectly easy to give exact proportions to produce 
certain degrees of thickness, and this has been 
done in the papers on sauces; but where these 
sauces are used as a medium in which to cook, 
for instance, sweetbreads, a certain amount of 
liquid must be added to prevent burning, Now 
it is impossible to say how fast this added liquid 
will diminish if the simmering is as slow as it 
should be. It may lose hardly at all, in which 
case the articles stewed must be taken out, and 
a few minutes’ hard boiling given to evaporate 
the liquid and bring the sauce back to the proper 
point. 

Sweetbreads in Cases.—Prepare two sweetbreads 
as directed in the foregoing recipes. Put them in 
a stewpan with a thin slice of fat boiled ham, half 
a carrot, half a turnip, and a small onion, all cut 
small, and laid as a bed under the sweetbreads; 
put in a gill of broth, a bouquet of herbs, and a 
salt-spoon half full of salt, with a pinch of pep- 
per. Let them stew, closely covered, one hour, 
turning them after the first half-hour. When 
done, take them up and drain them, When cold, 
cover with thick d’Uxelles sauce ; sprinkle thickly 
with very fine bread-crumbs. : Make two rough 
paper cases, butter each liberally, and very care- 
fully lay each sweetbread in one, crumbed side 
uppermost. Put them in a quick oven till pale 
brown. Have ready proper sweetbread cases, 
slip them neatly into them, and serve. 

These are excellent cold, in which event they 
should not be shifted from the rough case until 
ready to serve, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
HOUSE FURNISHING. 


QQ HE popular departure in house furnishing is 

a return to French designs of the last cen- 
tury, especially to those in vogue during the reign 
of Louis Quinze, with their many graceful curves 
and flowing lines, and the more stately styles of 
Louis Seize, with straight lines and square cor- 
ners, to which are added the later Empire models, 
which combine severe Greek columns with rather 
incongruous French decorations of gilded wreaths, 
festoons, and ribbons, Lightness of form and 
coloring is the object sought in the present fur- 
nishing, in protest against the heavy dark Eng- 
lish stvles that have prevailed for the past dec- 
ade; to this end there is a further reaction 
against the elaborate decorations and draperies 
that have been so overdone. Many meaningless 
draperies are being swept away, untidy tidies are 
disappearing, and scarfs and lambrequins no 
longer encumber windows and cover mantels, as 
the whitest marble need not now be concealed, 
nor painted to masquerade as wood—a proceed- 
ing always in the most questionable taste. 

White and gold woods are the framework of 
French furniture for city drawing-rooms and 
chambers. The white wood is enamelled, and has 
gilt mouldings, with applied garlands and cordons 
of gilt, or else it is painted in Watteau designs of 
flowers and figures. The long Louis Quinze sofas, 
with oval back and curved legs, the fauteuils, 
the smaller chairs and tabourets, are covered 
with tapestries—antique Gobelins or the modern 
Aubusson—or else they are smoothly upholstered 
with woven silk tapestry in Pompadour designs 
of stripes and small bouquets. The deeply tufted 
carpet has white or cream ground strewn with 
flowers in fade Gobelin tints. The walls are 
panelled with tapestry, or covered with the silken 
fabric used on the furniture, and a valance or 
searf of this silk is thrown up gracefully on the 
Brussels lace curtains, The mantel of white 
wood picked out with gold has a low broad mir- 
ror in a white and gold frame, the clock is of 
white or pink onyx, and Sévres porcelains are 
about the room. Small vernis Martin tables ard 
cabinets of gold varnish and Watteau paintings, 
mounted on slender curved legs, and showing 
repped silk linings and shelf covers, also belong 
to these Louis Quinze interiors. The all-over gilt 
wood is much used for Louis Seize furniture, with 
its low square-backed sofas for two, and its low 
Marquise arm-chairs covered with silk brocade 
all of one color, rose, blue, or céladon, or else 
with figured tapestries. The cabinet may be all- 
gold wood, or else an odd piece of mahogany dee- 
orated with gold; some low chairs have cane 
seats that are gilded; the mantel of onyx has a 
gilt-framed mirror, and there are onyx, tables 
mounted in gilt, with perhaps a plush-covered 
cabinet table, its top enclosed with glass to hold 
miniatures, and some shelves below for bric-a- 
brae. 








French drawing-rooms in Newport villas have 
their walls covered with a cotton fabric of solid 
color, such as repped eretonne of pale blue tint, 
framed off in panels by a cretonne border ten or 
twelve inches wide, with its cream ground strewn 
with gay tulips and roses tied by true-lovers’ 
knots of blue; cretonne to match this flower bor- 
der is used to cover the white wood furniture, 
while plain cretonne bordered forms the curtains. 
In other country houses paper is used on the 
walls in solid-colored panels and flowered borders 
precisely as the cretonnes are; the ceiling is then 
tinted, not papered, in a lighter shade than that 
in the panels, White enamelled chamber sets are 
decorated with flower-painting ; different clusters 
of flowers are on each piece, vet all harmonize— 
on the low bedstead, the toilette-table, chest of 
drawers, cheval-glass, and low square reading ta- 
ble; gray-blue or copper pink plush or linen 
velours is used for upholstering the chairs, and 
for a table mat to place under a silver or gilt 
lamp on the small table. In other White sets the 
carved designs are outlined with gold, or there 
are applied gilt decorations of wreaths, ribbons, 
ete., or there may be tufted silk panels in the 
head of the bed, or else the double bed is made 
to represent two small single beds under one can- 
opy in the favorite French fashion. The inex- 
pensive cottage sets for chambers are now painted 
white and gold, as well as pale rose, blue, or cream- 
color. 

The classic Empire designs now so popular for 
drawing-room and chamber furniture are best ex- 
pressed in dark mahogany or rosewood decorated 
with gilt moulding, slight balustrades, and ap- 
plied wreaths and festoons of gilt; they are also 
inlaid with gilt and with light boxwood in flower 
designs. This rich dark furniture appeals to 
many who find white wood too cold for their 
taste, and its severe style satisfies others who 
dislike the more ornate and fanciful curves of 
other French models. The dark marbles that, 
are banished from English furniture are used as 
covers for bureaus of dark woods in French 
chambers, and for tables, clocks, and pedestals, 

Oak, mahogany, and French walnut are the 
dark woods used for libraries, dining-rooms, and 
halls. If French styles are followed, the massive 
Henri Deux models are copied with elaborate 
carving, and upholstered with old tapestries or 
with embossed leather, or else the simpler Em- 
pire designs are used, especially for libraries. 
Dwarf bookcases are arvanged aroynd the room 
like wainscoting, and may have glass doors, or 
curtains, or be merely open shelves. In the din- 
ing-room oak is the favorite wood for the square 
dining table, the high sideboard with dark mar- 
ble top, and cabinet shelves enclosed by glass 
doors, and for the leather-covered chairs. In the 
hall the wood-framed mirror with pegs for hats 
is of oak or of mahogany, and is low and broad, 
or else square, instead of lengthwise as it former- 
ly was, and may be built into the wall, or else 
suspended by chains ; beneath the mirror is a ta- 
ble, and there is a carved chair on either side, or 





else there is a larger settle with carved back and 
box seat, that may be upholstered with leather. 

Flower designs are revived for carpets, for cur- 
tains, for cretonnes, and for many other fabrics 
used as part of French furnishing. The new 
tlowered carpets are not strewn with set bouquets 
of brilliant staring colors in the old objectionable 
and formal way, but have irregular graceful de- 
signs of delicately tinted flowers and shaded fo- 
liage on grounds of still lighter shades, oftenest 
of cream and écru tints, and sometimes of pure 
white. The Scotch Axminster carpets, with white, 
cream, pale rose, salmon, or ciel blue grounds 
nearly covered with intricately twined vine and 
flower patterns of soft light colors, with a border 
shading darker next the wall, are used with the 
white French furniture, and are suitable for all 
drawing-rooms., These light grounds, with scroll, 
leaf, and arabesque designs, are seen in carpets 
of all kinds—Wiltons, moquettes, Brussels, or the 
simplest ingrains—and house-keepers agree with 
merchants that they are as easily kept clean as 
sarpets with darker grounds, For libraries, din- 
ing-rooms, halls, and stairs are darker carpets in 
the same flower and scroll patterns, but in sev- 
eral tones of one color, in copper and terra-cotta 
shades and gray-blues, with many of golden 
brown. Green carpets are used again in dull 
olive, pistache, and the gray-green, sage, and ré- 
séda shades. For rooms where rugs are used, 
solid-colored carpeting, formerly called filling, is 
now provided in dull red, old-blue, and seal brown 
shades for covering the entire floor, and forming 
a good background to display the rich or delicate 
coloring of the rugs. For country houses in the 
summer straw mattings are chosen in the dark 
plain colors when rugs are added, but when used 
alone the figured mattings are preferred, in 
checks, plaids, and geometrical designs of blue, 
red, brown, or green, on the light natural straw- 
colored ground. Rugs of straw matting in large 
figures and checks of two or three colors are 
thrown on floors covered with plain straw mat- 
ting. The fancy for light colors is also carried 
out in the selection of Oriental rugs, choosing the 
white ground Agra rugs, or the pale rose, blue, or 
yellow grounds of Ghiordes and Daghestan rugs, 
and also in the choice of animal rugs with white 
fleece. A loug narrow rug is used the whole 
length of halls with inlaid wood floors, or of 
stained wood, and two such rugs cover the stairs ; 
if the hall is covered with carpeting, the stairs are 
carpeted to match. ‘ 

ght colors and large floral designs are also 
seen in the newest wall-papers, and in the cre- 
tonnes, chintzes, silks, and other fabries used for 
wall covering. The panelling of walls of French 
rooms has been mentioned, but a fashion more 
generally used is that of having plain light-toned 
paper for the greater part of the wall, with a very 
deep frieze of large flowers in the same color or 
in gay contrast to that of the plain paper. The 
picture rail is placed just below the frieze, and 
sometimes a shelf is added there, all around the 
room, for holding porcelains. Pale Gobelin blue 
papers, with frieze three feet wide, of cream or 
pearl white ground, with acanthus or fleur-de-lis, 
jack-in-the-pulpit or trumpet- flowers, strewn 
there with studied irregularity, are excellent for 
bright southern rooms, as the blue shades absorb 
light, while darker rooms are brightened by buff 
and sunshine-yellow papers of solid color, or with 
scroll and arabesque designs of deeper tones. 
White and gold papers and the all-gold, or at 
least all-yellow, papers are chosen for parlors, 
White grounds, with large outline flowers of rose, 
blue, or vellow copied from cretonnes, are the de- 
signs for papers for small chambers; the solid- 
colored pauper is, however, the best background 
for pictures, and is used in halls as well as in 
rooms. 

Cretonnes and glazed chintzes are used in 
country houses for all rooms, from the parlor to 
the most modest chamber, not merely for uphol- 
stering the furniture, but for curtains and for 
wall coverings, The large bold designs of flowers 
and leaves need plain stuffs in combination, and 
for this purpose other fabrics are sometimes used, 
as linen velours or plush studded with nail heads 
for covering the wood of chairs and sofas, and 
plain cretonnes for parts of the wall covering 
and for curtains. Silk tapestries and damask 
curtains and covers are more appropriate for city 
homes, and all their fine coloring and designs are 
reproduced in cotton stuffs that are cool to the 
touch for summer use in country houses, while 
instead of fragile silk plushes are more substan- 
tial velveteens and the inexpensive linen velours 
with close short pile and sheen like that of silk ; 
this soft and yielding texture for graceful drapery 
is woven in all the rich and dull old colors, Cor- 
duroy is another durable fabric pressed into ser- 
vice for upholstering, and is especially liked in 
dining - rooms, libraries, and halls of country 
houses, and for the cushions of rattan and willow 
chairs and sofas; it is no longer confined to the 
familiar brown and gray shades, but is in réséda, 
pistache, and olive green, in peacock and Gobelin 
blue, and dull old-red hues. 

Brussels net in the piece and in the curtain, 
with bordered design of flowers and leaves, is 
again in fashion for lace curtains; this is the 
round-meshed net once familiarly known as “ real 
lace” curtains. The net is used for sash curtains 
against the window, to move with the sash, or else 
it is fastened to the top sash and tied back at the 
sides against the frame, dropping thence to the 
sill. The long lace curtains are hung with rings 
ona small rod of brass, nickel, or bronze (to match 
the metal of the ehandelier), and are tied back on 
one side or on both, or left to hang straight to 
the floor; ribbon of the prevailing color of the 
room is used, or else silk cords, for holding back 
the curtains. These curtains are enough for 
summer windows, but if there must be drapery, a 
valance or scarf of light silk damask is thrown 
carelessly over the pole of the lace curtain. The 
large- figured Russian lace, the Louis Quatorze 
braid lace, with raised button-like figures, French 
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Cluny, and Irish point lace curtains are made up 
with grenadine for city windows, and left flowing 
to the floor, or else the plain grenadine is caught 
back, leaving the rich lace in full view. Tam- 
boured and Brussels lace curtains have the small 
sash curtains added at the sides. Striped and 
dotted Swiss muslins are made up in sash cur- 
tains with flowing curtains also, and are edged 
with tiny fringes of silk in Roman colors; por- 
titres for such rooms are of silk in Roman stripes 
like those familiar in Roman sashes. Swiss mus- 
lin sash curtains, with flowing long curtains of 
the light India silks, or else with ribbons to tie 
back the silk curtains, are inexpensive for cottage 
windows. Madras muslins of high colors tacked 
flat across the upper part of the window, to give 
the effect of stained glass, then hanging full be- 
low from a rod, are used in bay-windows. Cross 
stripes of Turkish towelling in cream white, with 
colored stripes between, are pretty stuffs for sum- 
mer portiéres and curtains. For vestibules are 
new striped silk gauzes and nets, also crépé In- 
dia silks, and the still popular Madras muslins. 
Keru and sage-colored Holland shades are liked 
for both town and country. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
L. Marcorre & Co.; Herter Brotuers; Kimpen & 
Sons; and W. & J. Stoanx. 








PERSONAL. 


3isHop Fow Ler, of the Methodist Church, 
began his career as a lawyer, but after he became 
converted he studied for the ministry—a calling 
for which he has shown marked ability. His 
early training in the law, however, has stood 
him in good stead, for a bishop must be a man 
with a judicial as well as a theological turn of 
mind. 

—The first wife of the late Count Leonetro 
CIPRIANI was a Miss MAkY WORTHINGTON, the 
daughter of a wealthy farmer of Baltimore Coun- 
ty, Maryland. By this wife he had one son, who 
bears his name, and who is a resident of Bualti- 
more. Count CIPRIANI was a man of large 
wealth, und the young Baltimorean is his heir. 

—At a recent luncheon party given by Mrs. 
NATHAN 8. LIncoLN at Washington the table 
decorations were ofa delicate spring green. The 
table service was of the same tone, while the cei- 
tre piece was of snowballs bordered with migno- 
nette, the latter laid loosely about the plaques in 
a cireular scarf of pale green crape. The favors 
were tambourines painted in spring flowers by 
the mother of the hostess, while the ends of the 
pale green ribbon attached to the tambourines 
were used as name cards 

—ALEXANDER GRAHAM Bett, the telephone 
millionaire, has only just turned his fortieth 
year, and yet his hair and beard are streaked 
with gray. Mr. BeLy is a Scotchman, and has 
only been in this country since 1872. He wes 
very poor when he landed, but he is very rich 
now, and his poor relations in Scotland have 
profited by his generosity. Mrs. Brut is a deaf- 
mute, but she understands lip-reading so well 
that ber husband converses with her the same 
as he would if she were not so afflicted, and no 
one who hears them suspects that she cannot 
speak and hear as other people 

—A marked feature of the dinner given to 
GeorGe W. CHILps in Philadelphia, in honor 
of his fifty-ninth birthday, was the number of 
Congressmen present who had begun their ca- 
reer us printers’ ‘devils.’ There was Congress- 
man AMOS CUMMINGS, who thirty-five years ago 
wis ‘devil’ in the Camptown (New Jersey) 
Herald and Messen ge r; Congressman FaRQt HAR, 
who forty years ago was * devil’’ to the printers 
of the Centreville (Michigan) Chronicle ; Con- 
gressman O'DONNELL, who was “ devil” for the 
Jackson (Michigan) Citizen, of which he is now 
editor and proprietor; Congressman NICHOLS, 
of South Carolina, who was * devil” for the Ra- 
leigh (North Carolina) Observer ; and Congress- 
man Hupp, who was also a“ devil” in his youth. 
There is an opportunity here for any one who 
wants to be funny at the expense of our M.C.’s 

—General GRANT'S birthplace at Point Plea- 
sant, on the Ohio, has been leased by Colonel 
Morton L. Hawkins, who intends to take it 
around the country for exhibition purposes. 
The good people of Point Pleasant are naturally 
indignant that the birthplace of their famous 
citizen should be made a side show of, and they 
doubt if it will ever be returned to its original 
site. 

—At the ball given recently by Madame Ro- 
MERO in Washington the cellar under the side- 
walk was transformed into a champagne grotto, 
and illuminated with electric lights. ‘ 

—Professor Davip Swine, of Chicago, rises 
before six o’clock every morning, though he 
rarely retires before half past eleven. His hard- 
est work is done in the forenoon. His after- 
noons and evenings are devoted to general read- 
ing, correspondence, and callers. One hour a 
day is given up to walking. His favorite stroll 
is along the luke or through one of the parks. 
Professor Swine’s chosen companion in his 
walks and in his study is a fox-terrier, which he 
has taught to join in the chorus of a hymn. 

—Mr. Eptson’s latest invention, the phono- 
graph, is his most marvellous, for it not only 
records speech, but repeats it. It is now per- 
fected for ordinary use, and a test exhibition 
was recently given before a company of electri- 
cians and others in New York, which was thor- 
oughly successful. It is said of Ep1son that he 
ean invent and dictate letters at the same time; 
that his brain works as easily in one direction as 
the other. 

—Mrs. W. K. VANDERBILT’S boudoir, it is snid, 
will have cost $120,000 when completely furnish- 
ed and decorated. The work is being done by a 
Paris firm. The panels of the room are of green, 
with overlaid work of carved gold wood. Above 
each panel is a small panel of gilt oak earved 
with allegorical figures. On the four principal 
panels is a panel of Lyons silk of elaborate pat- 
tern. The fireplace is cast-iron with allegorical 
figures. The mantel-plece is of rose-colored 
marble. Above the mantel is a heavy bevelled 
mirror, and over this will hang a portrait of 
Madame de Pompadour, painted by Boucuer, 
for which Mr. VaNDerBILT paid $5000. And 
yet with all this expenditure of money the Van- 
DERBILTS lhave never had more luxurious or 
comfortable homes than that of the old Com- 
modore in Washington Place, near Wushiugton 
Square, 
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HOW TO MAKE A 

“STEAMER CAP.” 
Ng the travel to foreign lands is 
t greatly on the increase, and 
summer tourists find such luxuri- 
ous provision for their comfort 
while crossing the ocean, it is con- 
ceded that the “one thing lack- 
ing”’ is supplied when the “ steam- 
er cap” is possessed, 

Even those who contemplate a 
trip up our own beautiful lakes 
will find them comfortable; for, 
pulling them well down on the 
head, one may fearlessly seek the 
hurricane-deck without the loss 
of a “ hat overboard.” 

Many expressions of pleasure 
a comfort have been received 
this spring from the travellers who 
were fortunate in possessing them. 

Buy the “ White Rose” brand of 
Germantown yarn. It comes in 
both single and thread 
skeins. The double thread is 
more desirable for the ocean trip. 
The most acceptable color for all 
circumstances is the black. Itisa 
well-known fact that the salt air 
wofully changes the color of all 
the pretty shades one might choose 
to select In every color except 
the black the “ Bear” brand of 
Germantown yarn seems to be as 
good as the “ White Rose” brand. 
It is a trifle cheaper. Five skeins 
will make two caps of medium 
size, or it will take three skeins 
to make a large cap. 

Make a chain of five stitches; 
join them in a flat circle, using the 
largest size of ivory crochet-nee- 


double 


dlie—about six inches in length; 
then work around in the single cro- 
chet stitch sometimes called “ Af- 
ghan’”’ stitch until you have made 
a flat yet have widened 
times enough to bring the circle 
to 44 stitches around the 
sew in a thread to keep your 
starting stitch clear; then make 
8 stitches in the Ist stitch (or 
{5th stitch); then crochet 2 plain, 
and put 3 again in the next 
stitch; do so till you go ali around, 
The next put 3 stitches in 
the middle stitch of your first 
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1.—Apron ror Girt FROM 1 
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0 to 12 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. LV., Figs. 35 and 36, 
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Fig. 2.—Frock ror Girt From 5 10 7 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and de »tion see Supple- 
ment, No. 1X., Figs. 60-67, 
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g¢. 3.—Coat? ror Boy From 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IIL, Figs. 29-34. 
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widening ; then 4 plain all around. 
Next row 3 stitches in widening, 
and 6 plain between the widen- 
ings; then widen the 3 stitches 
the same, and 8 plain; widen, put 
10 plain, and widen—12 plain, if 
large. Then put the 3 widening 
stitches, and if you used “12” 
plain, crochet 6 plain, skip 2, 6 
plain again; widen 3 again; 6 
plain, skip 2, and 6 plain, until 
you go all around, If you used 
only “10,” in widening you would 
widen 3 as usual; make 5 plain, 
skip 2, 5 plain, widen, ete. Widen 
at all the points, skip 2 at all the 
inside points. This gives it the 
“melon” or scalloped appearance. 

If you want a large cap, make 
18 or 20 rows of crocheting. If 
only the Tam o’ Shanter size, make 
from 14 to 15 rows, counting from 
the flat circle; then make one row 
perfectly plain all around. To nar- 
row, skip the stitch on the point, 
and, if you made 12 stitches, make 
11 stitches (counting is the safest 
way); skip the 12th again, make 
11 stitches, so on around. 

Next row, skip the 11th, make 
10 plain; so on until you have 
narrowed down to about every 5th 
stitch in the row. To put in a 
plain row once in every four times 
is a good thing. 

A wide band is now in order. 
Crochet with plain stitch straight 
around for six or seven times, or, 
better still, put thread over the 
needle, and put long stitches in 
the double of the top of each 
stitch around the band. Three or 
four rows of this long stitch make 
a pretty finish. 

To finish off with a soft pom- 
pon.—Cut two circles of six inch- 
es in diameter from card-board ; 
take the size of a thimble-hole 
from the centres; lay the cards 
together; fill, without crowding, 
one-half of them; cut the edges 
around to open the cards, and tie 
between the with linen 
thread very securely; tear away 
the paper, trim, and sew on the 
pompon, and the “ steamer cap” is 
ready for the day of sailing, when 
it will prove an acquisition. 
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VALANCES, CURTAINS, ETC.—[For continuation of design and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 68.] 
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EmproiwkRED MONOGRAM. 


EmproiwEerED MonoGraM 
E. K. 
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Fig. 4.—Drrai or 
Empromwery FOR 
Lame Mar, 
Fig. 2. 
Fuu. Size. 
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Fig. 1.—Lame Mar wirn Ar- Fig. 2.—Empromrerep Lamp Mat. 

rLiqué Empromrry.—[See Fig. 3.] [See Fig. 4.] 

For designs and description see Supple- NS For description see Supplement. 
ment, No, V., Figs. 37-39. 
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Came’s-Hatn CostuME witH Bratpep JAckeET. 


Connemara CLoak.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 385. ] Bacx.—[For Front, see Page 385.] CaSHMERE AND BenGatine Costume.—Front.-—For Back, see 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 40-46. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-17 Page 385,—({For description see Supplement. } 
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THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS." 


By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avrnor or “ Pastor Carew,” “Sowine tur Winn,” 
“Jone Stewant,” “Our Proressor,” To. 


BOOK SECOND.—MIDNIGHT. 


CHAPTER XVIIL—( Continued.) 
THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


TTMIE woman read to the last line the face that 
i| looked into hers with such a passion of tender 
sorrow, mental 
detectives who see cleariy, because not blinded 
by fanciful theories of impracticable virtues and 
impossible crimes. To Mary Crosby all frailties 
were possible; and unlike the delicate handling 
of Mrs. Clanricarde, she did not only lament the 
tattered condition of the pheenix-bird’s tail-fea- 
thers, she did not believe in the pheenix-bird at 
all. She took Estelle into the state drawing- 
room—the same room into which she had been 
taken on that former visit more than a year figo. 
And Mary saw how the young wife shuddered 
as the memory of that day came back on her 
mind. 

“If I don’t make something of this,” thought 
Mary, feeling like one tapping all round a cab- 
inet to find the secret drawer with its hidden 
key. 

“T will go and see if Mrs. Latimer can see you, 
miss—Mrs. Harford,” she then said, with a per- 
ceptible hesitation on the name. Why did she 
want to recall her unmarried state to Estelle? 
What ailed her, as the Scotch say, at her present 
condition as the wife of Mrs. Latimer’s landlord ? 
Had Estelle been in full possession of her natural 
mind she would have seen these ominous little 
threads, and would have feared them; but she 
was too preoccupied to see anything but her own 
inner self, or to be conscious of aught but her 
own sorrowful thoughts. 

In a short time Mary came back. Yes; Mrs. 
Latimer was well enough to see her to-day. She 
was only poorly at the best of times, but she was 
in her bettermore way to-day—the Lord be thank- 
ed !—for Mary Crosby was devout as well as de- 
voted—as good a Christian as she was an attach- 
ed servant. On which Estelle accompanied Char- 
lie’s old nurse into the back room, where, sitting 
in the dim obscurity of a darkened chamber, 
muffled up in shawls and buried in pillows, sat 
the tenacious old annuitant whose ugly trick of 
living was keeping the Clanricardes out of a tidy 
little income sorely needed, while adding a few 
unexpected plums to poor Charlie Osborne’s not 
too luscious loaf. 

“This is Miss Clanricarde, ma’am, as was, Mrs. 
Harford as is,” shouted Mary to the old lady. 
“She is that deaf,” she added in a natural voice 
to Estelle. 

“Glad to see you, ma’am,’ 
coughing lugubriously. 

“Tam sorry you have such a cough,” said ten- 
der-hearted Estelle, far more alive to passing 
things here than she was at her own home—far 
more interested in outside matters and persons 
than her husband had known her through all 
these unsatisfactory months. 

“Hey? what does she say?” asked Mrs. Lati- 
mer of Mary. 

Mary repeated the phrase in her boatswain’s 
voice, and Mrs. Latimer was made to hear. 

“It is my grave-cough, my dear,” she answered. 
“Your father will soon come into my little bit of 
money. I’m not long for this world, I can tell 
you, and the Lord will soon have mercy on my 
old bones.” 

“I hope not so bad as that,” said Estelle, with 
genuine sympathy in response to the false appeal 
—as has been the way of the world ever since the 
serpent put on the child’s face and looked at Eve 
from among the branches of the apple-tree. 

The old woman’s keen black eyes twinkled. 

“Lord love your dear innocent heart!” she 
said, and coughed more vigorously than be- 
fore. 

* Best not let her talk, Mrs. Harford,” then in- 
terposed Mary. “Talking makes her cough so 
bad! And you see she is an old lady now, and 
rambles a good deal. She has only half her 
senses, as a body might say. Blind and deaf, and 
sleeps away half her time, and rambles on like 
winking the other half. She is bad to do with at 
times, is the poor old lady, and so I tell you. But 
I do my duty by her, miss, and shall to the end— 
your mother may be sure of that. I do my duty 
by her, and let her want for nothing.” 

“Tam sure of that,” said Estelle, looking at 
Mary with her soft eyes full of love and the in- 
ner light of memory. “I remember how good 
you always were.” 

“To poor dear Master Charlie ?” 

“Yes,” said Estelle, with a quiver in her 
voice. 

“ Ah, but then Iloved him! Who would not ?” 
said Mary. “ He was the very bonniest little lad 
and the dearest young gentleman as ever wore 
shoe-leather. I never knew his equal !” 

“Nor I,” said Estelle, with the frankness of 
despair. 

There was no reason why she should not 
carry this incense of fidelity to that dear grave, 
why she should not keep his memory like a per- 
fume in her heart. 

“That was a queer start, that word of his 
death, was it not, Miss Estelle—Mrs. Harford, I 
mean ?” asked Mary. 

Estelle opened her eyes. 
tears. 

“ Why ®” she asked in her turn. 
there queer in it?” 

“ Why, did you not know ?” said Mary, in sur- 


She was one of those shrewd 
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said the old lady, 


They were full of 


“What was 


* Begun in Haeree’s Bazaz No. 2, Vol. X XI. 
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prise. “It was false news. He is not dead at 
all. The back-word came into the paper, let me 
see, the 26th of April, last year—yes, the 26th of 
April. And now this is August, a year gone, 
and we have heard no more about him.” 

Estelle started up from her place as if she had 
been struck, Her face was white and rigid; 
her eyes were dark and strained; her parted lips 
were as full of horror as a Greek tragic mask. 
She looked as if suddenly turned to stone, but 
with always the fiery heart of suffering within the 
marble body. 

“The 26th of April—last year?” she said, 
slowly. 

“Yes, ma’am,’ 
here.” 

She opened a drawer in the table and took out 
a Times newspaper, 

“There,” she said, pointing 
column” — “ there Master 
words,” 

Overcome, beside herself, like one distraught, 
Estelle read the words, which she carried to her 
lips with a low cry of mingled joy and pain, 
then fell prone on the floor as if she had been 
shot through the heart. 

“ Now the road’s clear,” said Mary, as she lifted 
her up and dashed cold water in her face. “It 
is as plain as daylight, and I was right. They've 
sold the poor young thing to this man here, and 
she loves Master Charlie as a wife shouldn't 
ought. There is a bad day in store for Mr. Har- 
ford and the rest of them; and I reckon I’ve got 
pepper enough for them now if they come nosing 
about us any more.” 

“My word, Mary, but you are bold!” said Mrs. 
Latimer, as she had so often said before. Her 
admiration of the younger woman’s cleverness 
and audacity increased rather than diminished 
with each fresi manifestation. 

“What I put my hand to I don’t turn back 
from,” said Mary, sententiously, as she still busied 
herself about Estelle. 

At last the poor girl came out of her swoon 
and re-entered the thorny path of consciousness. 
She could not now, if even she would, deny the 
confession she had involuntarily made. Nature 
had forced her secret from her, and the torn veil 
could not be replaced. Mary knew her heart, 
and so far held her in the hollow of her hand. 
But she did not think of this in the light of dan- 
ger to herself. She thought only of the woman’s 
sympathy, so certain because of her own love for 
Charlie. She would be pitiful to her—under- 
standing how another should also love him, even 
though that other were now a wife and mother. 
And she would be some one to whom she, Estelle, 
could come and talk without fear or stint. When- 
ever there was a free day she would come over to 
Highstile Lane and talk to Mary Crosby of Charlie 
—Charlie, the child whom she had nursed—Char- 
lie, the man whom Estelle still loved. But the 
black wickedness of those who should have 
been her best friends, the cruelty of those who 
should have cared for her and protected her! 
She saw it all, as clearly as she saw the words 
themselves. Her mother had inserted the lie of 


answered Mary. “TI have it 


to the “agony 


is Charlie’s own 


Charlie’s death that the way might be free for | 


Anthony. The marriage had been hastened on 
with such indecent hurry that the contradiction 
might not arrive meanwhile. It had come on 
the very day, and ithad been kept from her. At 
the altar itself she would have turned back and 
refused to become Anthony’s wife had she known 
that Charlie was still alive. Hoodwinked, be- 
trayed, entrapped, what faith did she owe to any 
of them? What right had they to her life? 
None! From this moment she felt herself essen- 
tially free. 
sent, and her very child had not the claim that 
Charlie Osborne had. 

The wakening from those long months of men- 
tal lethargy and emotional death had come with 
a vengeance. Burning with fever, strong with 
the fictitious strength of mingled outrage and 
despair, like the armor in which her love had 
clothed itself, Estelle felt as if she could have 
braved the whole world for the sake of the one 
dear love of her life. All she wanted now was 
to see him, to hear his voice, to tell him how her 
heart had been broken—how her life had been 
ruined by the shameful lie which had been palm- 
ed off on her for truth—but how through it all 


she had kept her love and her faith and con- | 


stancy substantially intact. They had sold her 
body into worse than Egyptian bondage, but they 
had not touched her soul, her love, her heart. All 
that she had been she still was, and the love that 
had grown with her growth and had lived through 
all opposition was still as pure and true as when 
they last met and parted. Ay! pure and true, 
for all that hated ring on her finger and that 
alien babe at her breast ! 

Full of these thoughts, she went back through 
the park to the house she had never adopted as 
her home. But, like all timid creatures, she 
knew that she must hide what she felt, if she 
eould not feign what she did not feel. And 
when Anthony came home he found her as he 
had left her—silent, quiescent, unresponsive, 
monosyllabic—neither pleased with nor averse 
from—a mere sweet and patient: living corpse, 
whose love he poured out his strong heart’s blood 
in vain to win. But he noticed with the quick 
eyes of love that her hands burned as if with 
fever, that her usually pale face was flushed and 
hectic, and that her parched lips were dry. He 
noticed too, when he took her in his arms and 
drew her to his breast with that tenderness, that 
infinite yearning of the unloved seeking to gain 
what is denied, that she visibly shuddered and 
drew herself away as if she had been stung. He 
did not let her see what pain this mute repulse 
gave him. As gently, as tenderly as he had tak- 


en her did he now relinquish her; but over all 
his inner being came the deadly sickness which 
men call despair—that anguish of impotent fury 
which would revenge itself if it could, and which 
cannot find the object. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
LIKE A BIRD TO ITS NEST. 


Cuar.ie, still lingering at Kingshouse, took 
that strange pleasure so much indulged in by 
the sorrowful of adding to his distress of mind 
by every means in his power. He went over all 
the old walks and lived again in the past delu- 
sive pleasures, He was never weary of handling 
the skeleton and making it dance like one of 
Holbein’s Deaths ; of uncovering the grave and 
looking at the face of the corpse; of turning the 
knife in his wound. He was indefatigable in 
self-torture; and being already in weak bodily 
health, he made himself worse by all this unne- 
cessary mental fever and fretting. Every one 
pitied him, so pale and hollow-eved, so gaunt and 
sad as he was; and every one prophesied for 
him a speedy rest beneath the peaceful sods of 
the church-yard. 

Even Mrs. Clanricarde found a compassionate 
corner in her heart for the enemy whom she had 
now disabled. She wished that she could have 
secured her own release from debt, and Estelle’s 
sufficient establishment, by less painful methods 
than her daughter’s life-long misery and Charlie 
Osborne’s threatened dissolution, It was very 
sad; but then people are so headstrong and un- 
reasonable, and will not see thirigs as they are, 
nor act rationally! What business had these 
two young people to fall in love as they had 
done? They knew the thing was impossible. It 
was their folly, not her falsehood, which had 
wrought all this mischief, and we must be re- 
sponsible, each of us, for our own doings. 

Nevertheless, she was sorry to see the poor boy 
look so ill, and wished that she could have com- 
forted him. But Charlie would have none of her 
sympathy; and Mrs. Clanricarde, with a French 
shrug of her shoulders, left him to his fate and 
called him impayable—in which mysterious word 
she seemed to find boundless satisfaction. To 
be able to cast a stone when one has done all 
the wrong is such a pleasure to the wrong-doer 
slinging his pebble afield! 

One sultry summer’s day a letter came to 
Charlie Osborne—an anonymous letter, in the 
well-known handwriting, but with a different 
post-mark. Hitherto all these letters had been 
posted in London ; but this was stamped Thor- 
bergh. It contained money and these words: 

“Come to Thorbergh. You are badly wanted, 
Your old nurse, Mary Crosby, lives at 8, High- 
stile Lane, and can tell you some things you ought 
to know.” 

Thorbergh ! the place where his faithless love 
had her home. What new delusion was this? 
What meshes were enclosing him? And who 
was his unknown friend who him these 
sporadic supplies? It could not be she, for they 
had come to him before her great wealth had 
come to her, It could not be Mary Crosby her- 
self. How could a poor servant send him mon- 
ey far exceeding any possible wages or savings 
she might have? Yet the handwriting was the 
same; and the money was sent in the same way 
as that to which he had been accustomed of late 
years; and the triple connection of Thorbergh, 
Estelle, and Mary Crosby was clear. 

He tossed through the night, wondering, pon- 
dering, and never divining; and when morning 
came he had not made up his mind what it was 
best to do—whether he should go and learn for 
himself the meaning of the mystery, or leave it 
alone as perhaps a snare, perhaps a deception. 

Then his thought shifted. Was Estelle un- 
happy? Did she want him to help her, to defend 
her, to avenge her? Was she less sinning than 
sinned against? Had she been forced into this 
shameful union after having been deceived into 
believing it no crime to a living lover—no in- 
fraction of a present vow? These thoughts 
thronged and burned till they had convinced 
him. He saw neither danger nor possible fraud 
in the letter which called him to the place where 
Estelle lived. He saw only that she was in need 
of him to defend her against her husband—which 
was, as comparing himself to Anthony Harford, 
as if a nightingale were to protect a linnet against 
ahawk., That, however, he did not stop to con- 
sider. The calculation of relatives touching 
strength and power was outside present condi- 
tions. Wherefore by the afternoon he had his 
portmanteau packed, and was off to Thorbergh to 
question Mary Crosby, whose name had got so 
strangely mixed up in his affairs, and learn, if he 
could, from her the meaning of this mysterious 
summons, 

The next day, as early as was practicable, 
Charlie found the house where Mrs. Latimer 
lived in such strict seclusion, and was welcomed 
by Mary with shrill exclamations of wonderment 
and delight. She had never expected to see him 
aguin, she said, with the familiarity of old af- 
fection holding his hand in one of hers while 
she laid the other on his shoulder. When she 
had seen his death in the paper she had been 
that grieved she could not say! She had put 
black into her bonnet and worn a black gown 
ever onward till she had seen the contradiction, 
and then she felt as if she must have danced in 


sent 


white! She did not look, however, to see him 
again. How should she? What did he know 


of her, nor where she was, nor how she was do- 
ing, nor aught about her anyhow? No; she did 
not expect to see him this side of the grave, and 
she had put all her hope and trust into meeting 
him in heaven; and then she wiped her eves 
with her apron, as servants do, and Charlie felt 
his heart go out to this hard-featured woman 
who had been his nurse, and who certainly had 
done ,her duty by him when she had had it 
to do. 

He went into the cold, hard, primly set best 
drawing-room, and there began his cross-examina- 
tion. He showed Mary the letter he had received, 
and asked her what she knew about it. 

“Nay, what!” she said, in answer, “I know 
naught at all! If it were the last word I had to 














speak I'd say it with my dying breath. 
naught about it anyway.” 

“But what have you to tell me?” he asked 
again. “Why should I be summoned here ?” 

“That caps me,” said Mary, “That’s just 
what gets over me, Master Charlie.” 

Charlie thought for an instant before speak- 
ing. His eyes were turned to the floor; Mary's 
were on his face. ; 

“Do you remember Miss Clanricarde 2” he then 
asked, with a certain reluctance. He did not like 
to bring her name into the vulgar light of a serv- 
ant’s quasi-confidence. 

“Mrs. Harford as is 2” she returned. 
know her well. Mr. Harford is the landlord of 
all this lot. He is Mrs, Latimer’s landlord, and 
Mrs. Harford sometimes comes to see us.” 


I know 


“Ves, I 


Poor Charlie’s face changed as eloquently as 
Estelle’s when she had heard of his continued 
existence. He covered his eyes with his hand. 
The mystery deepened, but the glory that shone 
through its darkness blinded him. Could it 
have been she herself who had sent the letter ? 
But no! the handwriting was familiar. It was 
connected with those sporadic supplies, and these 
were not connected with her. No. It was not 
Estelle who had summoned him, and not Mary 
Crosby. Who, in Heaven’s name, could it be? 

“Mrs. Harford was here only the other day,” 
continued Mary, in an indifferent voice. She 
had not heard of your being alive, Master Charlie, 
as I am that glad to see. She had not heard of 
it till I chanced to tell her.” 

“No!” said Charlie, with a shout. 
then?” 

“Well, vou see, sir, the shock was almost too 
much for her,” continued Mary. “She is in poor 
health, poor young lady, and looks white and thin 
—as white and thin as yourself, Master Charlie. 
And when I showed her the paper, why, she just 
shrieked and fainted, and fell flat on the floor. 
You were always like brother and sister, | remem- 
ber, so she was bound to be upset—and I should 
have remembered me in time.” 

Charlie got up and walked to the window. His 
heart was beating wildly, his eyes were dim, his 
head was dizzy. She loved him, then—loved him 
now as much as ever; and-her marriage had been, 
as he had always believed—forgetting the baser 
whisperings of his angry suspicions —a forced 
marriage founded on a lie. She was faithful to 
him still. Dear, sweet, loving, and beloved Es- 
telle!—faithful, faithful for life and to death— 
as he to her! 

And now what was to be done? He was here, 
and she was not an hour’s walk apart. He was 
in the very room of which she had breathed the 
air only so short a time ago. He seemed to feel 
the fragrance of the flowers she had worn, to 
see the glory of the light she had brought with 
her. He was in her neighborhood, close to her. 
A turn in the road and they might meet. All 
Thorbergh was filled with her potential presence, 
and Charlie felt as if he should not be able to 
rest nor sleep nor shelter in the house lest he 
should lose the chance of meeting her. He was 
here, and she was not an hour’s walk apart; and 
yet were they not separated as completely as 
though impassable mountains and the unharvest- 
ed sea lay between them? They were, in fact, 
farther apart than when he had been sick with 
fever in Yokohama, and she had been free and 
unfettered at Kingshouse. 

But they must meet. He must see her, cost 
what it might. He owed nothing to the man who 
had robbed him of her, nothing to the society, the 
superstition, which sanctioned this sacrilege and 
called it sacred. He owed himself only to her, to 
clear himself from any possible charge of indif- 
ference or carelessness or wrong-doing anyhow. 
He owed himself only to her. 

He stood in the prim-set parlor of the house 
where he had thought to find the heart of the 
mystery, but had not, his brain seething and his 
blood boiling, while Mary watched him, and felt 
as a chess-player feels when he has made a move 
which protects his threatened king so that no at- 
tack can stand, 

“Does Mrs, Harford often come here?” then 
asked Charlie when he came back to himself so 
far as to remember that he owed something to 
appearance, and that Mary Crosby was not in his 
confidence. 

“Not often, sir. Only when Mr. Harford is 
away,” was the answer. “I fancy he keeps her 
pretty tight,” she added as a compassionate coda 
or after-thought. 

“ Brute !” said Charlie, with a groan. 

“A little that way, I think,” said Mary, with a 
sigh. 

Charlie clinched his hands. If he could but 
have used them as battering-rams to pound the 
life out of that scoundrel! 

“When was she last here?” he asked. 

“ Let me see—this is Friday. Last Monday— 
no, last Tuesday,” was the answer. } 

“ And she will not be here again ?” 

“Not unless Mr. Harford leaves home for the 
day. Then maybe she will slip over here to have 
a talk of old times,” said Mary. “She seems to 
look back a great deal,” she added. “ Ladies 
mostly do when they are not well suited.” 

“T should like to see her again,” said Charlie, 
after a pause. 

“Why not call, Master Charlie?” Mary asked, 
innocently. ‘fam certain sure she would be fain 
to see you. She is of the kind to love her own, 
and you are like her own—like her very brother, 
as one might say.” 

“T do not know Mr. Harford, and I would not 
care to call at his place,’ said Charlie, a little re- 
luctantly. He was unfolding his heart more than 
he cared, and yet he could not keep it closed. 

“No, I see,” said Mary, as demure as he was 
reluctant. 

“ Perhaps I shall meet her,” then said Charlie, 
moving toward the door. “I should like to see 
her.” 

“Yes, youll be sure to meet her,” returned 
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Mary, cheerfully. ‘“ Mr. Harford drives her a good 
deal about the country, You'll be main sure to 
meet them.” 

“Confound and curse Mr. Harford!” cried 
Charlie, beside himself. “ For God’s sake, Mary, 
spare me his name!” 

“All right, sir. I have no particular affec- 
tion for him myself,” was her answer, ‘* All the 
same, Miss Estelle is his wife, you see, Master 
Charlie, and a wife is bound to follow her hus- 
band’s lead.” 

“T will wring his neck !” groaned Charlie. 

Mary looked as she used in olden times when 
he was naughty and had to be spanked. 

“Oh, fie! Master Charlie,” she said, in just 
the old tone of reproof. ‘“ What has the poor 
gentleman done to you, I should like to 
know ?” 

“What no gentleman would have done—what 
a cur like him deserves hanging for!” shouted 
Charlie. ‘He has taken the woman I love and 
who loves me—and he has taken her by a lie— 
and he knew it.” 

Mary’s face took on its natural hardness curves 
and lines of the softest sympathy. 

“T am sorry! oh, my, I am that sorry!” she 
said, her apron to her eyes, and her womanly 
sob quite audible. After a time she seemed to 
compose herself. “ Master Charlie,” she said, 
with the straightness of a sudden thought, “ why 
do you not come here to stay, rather than to the 
hotel? There is plenty of room here, and I could 
do for you fine. Why not send your luggage 
here? You could then stay as long as you liked 
in Thorbergh, and no one be a penny the worse 
or wiser. We live that quiet, no one sees or 
knows what passes here. You, and even more 
than you, could have the best bedroom and this 
parlor, and you’d be as safe as if locked up ina 
chureh. If you'd like it, Master Charlie, think of 
it. You'll find me as good as my word.” 

“God bless you, Mary! my dear good Mary!” 
was the poor young fellow’s reply, as impulsively 
he put his arm round her waist and kissed her as 
in his boyish days. 

Some vague feeling that this offer might serve 
him in good stead filled his heart with hope and 
light. He did not know what he thought—he did 
not formulate nor arrange his feelings into words 
—but he felt that he had a hiding-place if he 
wanted it. And perhaps he might. 

With another burst of thanks to this servant 
of the tough old annuitant, he promised to bring 
his portmanteau that evening at dark—to bring 
it himself, no one knowing where he went; and 
then he left the house and took the road up 
Mead’s Lane, with full directions from Mary where 
to find the park and grounds of Thrift. 

More mad than sane, Charlie walked on with 
but one hope, one desire, one intention. He would 
see her again. The mystery of his summons 
ceased to interest him, The source whence those 
pleasant little golden showers fell on him also 
ceased to interest him. He forgot Mary and all 
that life contained, save that one loadstar of his 
love —that glorious and beloved Estelle. He 
would see her again. He would hear from her 
own lips the story of her sorrow and their sin. 
He would hold her in his arms and clasp her to 
bis heart. She was his. She was not this man’s 
—this border-ruffian, this gambler, this horse- 
stealer, this rude, rough miner with one hand on 
his revolver and the other on a secreted card. 
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tulle or net, embroidered for older ladies, and with 
tiny dots for young girls. Silk tulles are not 
worn on such occasions, especially not at the 
matinée dances which are so popular. In silks 
those most worn are the peau de soie and the fleur 
de soie, which latter is so called because it has a 
downy appearance like the bloom on a fruit. In 
short, spring reception toilettes are a compromise 
between the sumptuousness of winter and the 
simplicity of summer, 

The mass of ornaments and trimmings is so 
great that it is difficult to discern which are the 
special favorites. There are three clearly defined 
species, one comprising pinked flounces and pink- 
ed ruches, another embroideries of all kinds, and 
a third galloon and braid of all sorts. Pinked 
flounces have been carried over from winter to 
summer styles, but as many of the summer fab- 
rics are not suited to pinking, the scallops of 
the flounces are wrought more or less elaborate- 
ly, and sometimes a large dot is embroidered in 
each curve, and very narrow lace is set under- 
neath the edge of the scallop. Sometimes an 
entire skirt is covered with the flounces, and a 
drapery is added, which may be either short or 
long, but always opens widely on one side. Num- 
bers of pleated skirts are still worn, some in 
wide laid pleats, others with sewed tucks from 
the waist to the knee, left unsewed below to 
spread into a flounce. Other skirts are com- 
posed of alternate broad pleats and bands of 
moiré or faille, which are frequently ornamented 
with a light vine of embroidery or several rows | 
of galloon. Embroidery is used in the form of | 
skirt panels, as a border around the bottom of a 
skirt, and on plastron, vest, collar, and cuffs. 

Among the numerous wraps of all styles and 
lengths put forth by fashion is one which, it 
seems to me, is attaining a largér measure of fa- 
vor than it deserves. This is a long full travel- 
ling cloak, shirred about the neck, without a 
yoke. It may be acceptable to extremely slight 
figures, but all others would do well to shun it; 
and the same might be said of another wrap, 
a short cape composed of three silk flounces pink- 
ed at the edge, veiled by deep lace that is shirred 
about the neck, and falls its entire depth; the 
cape is confined by a belt, to which a lace basque 
is added at the back; a large ribbon bow is at 
the throat. Very elaborate wraps have the back 
and fronts, both quite short, of velvet enriched 
with embroidery of metallic or crystal beads; the 
sleeves are of lace, and two very long lace scarfs 
are tied at the neck, The scarfs make what is 
called a lace boa, and I should not be surprised 
to see the boa becoming more general, and worn 
with a dress corsage in place of a wrap. 

Sun-umbrellas have become parasols again, 
and in restoring their old name another old-time 

feature has been revived—that of closing them 
with a passementerie ring. They are made of 
all materials: of printed cottons for the country, 
Madras plaid cottons for travelling, plain silks 
and silks with a woven border, étamines and 
lace lined with light-colored silk. The style of 
the handle conforms to the material of the um- 
brella, those for the country, travelling, and gen- 
eral use having a polished wooden handle; hand- 
somer ones, a bamboo stick with a chased gold 
or silver handle. 

The two colors most generally in favor at the 
moment are gray-blue and red, in all shades and 
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There was not one of all the ruffians extant— 
from Jem Bludso to Jack Oakhurst—to whom 
Charlie did not mentally liken Anthony Harford 
—the man who had stolen Estelle from him, and 
was breaking his own heart because he could not 
win hers. 

Always in this turmoil of tempestuous sorrow 
and longing Charlie went through the leafy lane 
till he came to a narrow opening 
uprights which led into a park. 
through and walked on, knowing well enough 
where he was. He went on and on, walking 
always more rapidly, till he came to the gate of 
the private gardens surrounding a stately man- 
sion, with an upper terrace leading down by a 
double flight of steps into the lower grounds. 
On this upper terrace stood a woman, dressed for 
walking. Charle came up the 
drive ull he was near enough to see the face and 
figure clearly. It was Estelle—looking far away 
over the gardens and the park to the distant 
Beyond—there, where Charlie Osborne was some 
where to be found, She was too much absorbed 
in her own thoughts to see the man walking in 
the shadow of the trees toward the house. He 
came close undér the terrace wall, and then he 
called her by her name. She heard him, and 
bent over the parapet above, us one who had ex- 
pected him—as one who had been waiting for 
this moment. 

“ Estelle!” he said. 
loved !” 

With the-old light, eager tread—the old sug. 
gestion of a bird running to its nest—she came 
down the steps and into the shadow of the wall, 
where, forgetting husband, child, her name of 
wife, her fair fame, and all the present save that 
she was his, she flung herself into her old lover's 
arms, and sobbed out her soul on his lips. 

(To Be CONTINUED.) 


between two 


He passed 


She was alone. 





“My darling! My be- 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Out 
, eo custom of hok 


ing Mareh, April, and May has revived the 
ancient fashion of white muslin, for some vears 
abandoned. <A white muslin dress trimmed with 
scalloped flounces, with a large open evelet work- 
ed in each scallop, is especially pretty and styl- 
ish when made over white taffeta silk. White 
muslin is also worn over colored taffetas, but this 
is not as elegant as the pure white. Other dress- 
es seen at these spring receptions are of cotton 
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Own CORRESPONDENT.] 
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ling dancing receptions dur- 


all fabrics. To illustrate the popularity of red, 
there are blouse dresses for the country made of 
Turkey red cotton, trimmed with a profusion of 
coarse-looking éeru guipure lace, or with embroid- 
ery in white on écru batiste. Ecru guipures and 
embroideries have never been entirely out of fash- 
ion, but being so pretty and convenient, had been 
rather overdone, and consequently dropped to 
some extent; this year they are taken up with 
more favor than ever, All the gray wools enjoy 
the highest popularity, provided they are trimmed 
with one of the metallic galloons, silver, steel, or 
gold, particularly silver in all its tones. A very 
pretty spring toilette is a round plain dress, a 
species of redingote, made of mouse gray wool ; 
the fronts open in large revers that extend to the 
belt, and inside is a draped plastron of cream 
foulard; the skirt front is of the same foulard, 
ornamented with deep embroidery of gold thread. 
Less sumptuous, but quite as elegant, is the same 
toilette with the skirt front trimmed with gal- 
loon in gray and silver. For, as has been said, 
the characteristic feature of the moment is metal- 
lic galloon and embroidery in silk and metal. 
But it is necessary to exercise forethought in 
using this style of ornament, and where instine- 
tive good taste is lacking there is always some 
risk that the effect will be heavy, overloaded, or 
inharmonious, 

Among the countless combinations that find 
place in summer toilettes are skirts of batiste 
dresses composed of bands of batiste alternating 
with insertions of embroidery, or bands of em- 

| broidery of which the notched ends rest on the 

| batiste bands. A corsage accompanying such a 

| skirt is original. The entire side forms are of 

the embroidery; the back is plain, of batiste, and 
the fronts are of batiste pleated; the sleeves are 
striped like the skirt. A new summer corset, 
which is worth mentioning, is of coarse écru net, 
very substantially made, and having the appear- 
ance of shirred lace. It is deliciously comfort- 
able for hot weather. 

Little change in general styles, but much va- 
riety in details, are the main characteristics of 
new fashions for children. The English dress is 

still worn, the principal features of which are 
| the wide bodice, which is made in one with the 
| skirt that forms part of it, and with the English 
} dress the sailor suit continues in favor. The 
English dress has the waist full, either pleated 
or crossed, with either a narrow standing collar 
or a deep square sailor collar, the sleeves straight, 
either gathered to a wristband by perpendicular 
pleats, or finished with a cuff of a different fab- 
ric to match the trimming of the dress. The 
skirt is full, either gathered all around, pleated 
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in broad laid pleats, or in very fine tucked pleats 
sewed to just above the knee, and left loose be- 
low. Three horizontal folds or a shirred Space 
separate the skirt from the waist. The sailor 
suit worn by little girls is of serge or coarse flan- 
nel in red or navy blue, with a guimpe of white 
wool embroidered with anchors in the color of 
the dress or in gold twist; guimpes are also made 
of jersey cloth with cross stripes. A deep sailor 
collar rolls from the guimpe and extends in re- 
vers to the waist. The skirt is usually pleated 
in wide round pleats. 

Little girls up to the age of six years all wear 
bonnets trimmed with ribbons and feathers; later 





multitude of choice monthly roses, the rose sea- 
son is prolonged beyond the month specially 
dedicated to and the 
sweet-smelling harvest may be ended only with 
the sharp frosts of early fall 

Indeed it is not entirely ended then, for the 
roses which make 
and frost 
of half opened buds or the full dee Pp hued roses 


the “queen of flowers,” 


gay our windows when snow 


reign outside, and the odorous bunch 
which accompany their owner to ball or dinner, 
can, as they fade, be added to the store already 
gathered, 

June and Julv, however, are with us the months 
when the roses abound in the greatest luxuriance, 


on, they wear all the varieties of round hats, fore- | and it is then that leaves in quantity can be se 
most among them the Rembrandt with a very | cured. For the happy dweller in more southern 
wide brim. Some of their straw hats have a wide | climes the time of roses extends over a much 


brim faced with pleated mousseline de laine in 
pale pink or blue, or in red. They al 
sailor hats, wide brimmed and trimmed with fea- 
thers, or with a narrow brim faced with velvet. 
For a wrap, little girls wear a sailor jacket, loose 
or adjusted in the back, made of light cloth, and 


wear 











longer period than with us 


The gathering of the rose leaves is pleasant 
work, It is never a hard task to make the round 
of the bushes with a wide shailow basket, into 


which are shaken leaves from all roses ready 


to fall to pieces. 


























trimmed with Breten embroidery or with several The best time to do this is early in the morn 
rows of gold soutache; it frequently has a hood. | ing or late in the evening. As soon as the leaves 
Larger girls, from seven to ten years, wear wraps | are gathered they must be spread out to dry 
of colored wool with three superposed capes, or | The best way to do this is to lay down a sheet 
a cape wrap of limousine, which is a summer | in some warm, dry place, free from any distu 
wool with a neutral gray or beige ground with | ing breeze, and spread the leaves on it, putting 
fine colored stripes. those gathered each day in a spot by themselves 
The sailor suit is very generally worn by little | They should be tu and st every day, and 
boys. It consists of a sailor blouse, turned un- | when nearly dry may be t ferred to another 
der at the lower edge, in striped serge, blue and | sheet to finish the rm ‘ mmon hean 
red or blue and white, with a deep sailor collar | From time to time, as the moisture is quite evap 
rolling from a Breton vest that is striped to the | orated from one quantity, they should be put 
neck ; the sleeves are half-wide, and pleated from | away in air-tight receptacies until ready to make 
top to bottom; the skirt is pleated. At five years | use of them. Wid ss-stoppered bot 
of age the pleated skirt.is replaced by short trou- | tles or self-sealing fruit sa uways at hand, 
sers, pleated at the knee, and fitted by a band, or | and just the thing for tl se 
else buttoned there at the side. Other suits for | Another way to preserve se leaves is as fe 
that age are of fine cloth in dark blue, nut brown, lows, but when so prepared vy are fit only to be 
or golden brown; a pleated vest of cream silk is | used in a rose jar ter the leaves have been 
confined at the waist by a belt, and over this is | gathered, let thei lie for an hour or two in the 
a small jacket with broad revers, entirely open; | sunshine to dry off any dew or rain remaining on 
the short trousers are buttoned at the side with | them. Cover the bottom of a jar with leaves, and 
faceted buttons. Hats for small boys are large, | sprinkle with fine salt inother laver of leaves 
with a half-high crown and flat brim, of dotted and more salt iso cor until the jaris full; 
or plain straw, with a plain ribbon band for boys then sprinkle well with pure cider or white-wine 
of six to ten years, and a ribbon bow for little | vinegar, and cork closely. Such a jar, left un- 
boys of three to six years. covered in a room, will fill it with a faint re 
: EmMMELINE RayMonp. perfume in a short ti ind if placed open in 
a drawer or wardrobe will perfume every article 
- in it. 
For holding the rose leaves any stvle of recep- 
7 - tacle that suits the fancy may be chosen. For 
A BOOK SALE IN LON DON. one that is often to be taken from pl wwe to place, 
See illustration on double page. and used in drawers, chests, and closets, a two 
quart self-sealing fruit Jar is most convenient; but 
Bh hig engraving represents one of the Lon- for one that is to have a permanent place in a 
don sales of old and valuable books and | room, and is to be a bitof ornament in itself, t 
MSS. which never fail to interest antiquarians and | most desirable holder is a large china vase or jar, 
book-lovers, and which are always largely attend- | two feet or more high, with a jug-like bulge and 
ed by notable persons. The engraving gives por- | a narrow neck, tightly corked, else one of the 


traits of well-known book-buyers, who are seated 
around the table. At the head thereof, with an 
open book before him, is Mr. Hodge, with Mr. 
Snowdon at his right and Mr. Quaritch at his left ; 
behind him are Messrs. Daniell and Rimell; Mr. 
Reeves holds an open book with both hands; 
next him and the table are Messrs. Stibbs, Wal- 
ford, Dobell, and Robson; while behind them, in 
the same order, are Messrs. Ellis, Roche, Sir 
Charles Stuart, Messrs. Leighton and Sotheran, 
and Lord Brabourne. At the extreme right of 
the picture is seated Mr. Locker-Lampson, facing 
Mr. Toovey, with Mr. Molini and Earl Warwick 
standing at his right. 








THE SCENT OF THE ROSE. 
re ATHER ye rose-bnds while ye may, 
J Old Time is still a-flying, 
And this same flower that blooms to-day, 
To-morrow may be dying,” 


sings that quaint and joyous bard, the dear, be- 
loved Herrick. But it is not to the rose-buds, 
enchanting as they are in their fresh, dewy beau 
ty, to which we turn our attention now, but to 
the full-blown roses, and to those which have 
passed the high noon of their prime, and having 
lived their short day in the midst of the sum- 
mer’s sunshine and sweetness, are ready to drop 
their loosening petals at the faint breath of the 
breeze which sways the stem to which they 
cling. 

There is no flower more beautiful than the 
rose, and no result of the rose garden is more 
lasting or pleasure-giving than the ever-delightful 
oder clinging to dried rose leaves, and imparting 
itself to everything with which it comes in con- 
tact. 

In the days of our great-grandmothers the 
gathering of rose leaves and the after-work of 
preparing them occupied many of the summer 
hours of the stately dames, for they loved to have 
their rooms made fragrant and their garments 
perfumed by the dainty odor. 

The lasting properties of the scent of the rose 
is well known, but few persons really realize how 
very lasting it is. We have in our mind now a 
large jar which came from over the sea, and has 
a place in the long drawing-room of an old Vir- 
ginia mansion. 

It is over fifty years since it was filled with the 
dried rose leaves which it has held ever since. 
The changes in that time have been many. Eve 
the house itself is partly a wreck from the tic 








' 
le 
of war which swept over it, vet the rose leaves 
in the old jar, whenever the lid is lifted, viel 
an incense which, if fainter, is as sweet as when 
they were first placed in it. 

Rose of the few things 
which it is difficult to get too many. Happy in- 
deed is the possessor of a garden from which 
may be obtained a good supply. 
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leaves are one 


With our early and late varieties, and the vast | 


of 


fine Japanese or Chinese 


tea-caddy, with 


jars in the form of a 


ia double cover. 


Rose leaves dried according to the first diree 





| tions given may be put to a variety of uses \ 

rose jar which will be a perpetual source of plea- 

|} sure can be made by filling a jar similar to the 
one just described; noth is added to the 
leaves, but they are packed into the jar until it 
ean hold no more. Whenever it is desired to 
perfume a room, the jar is shaken, then left open 

|} a few hours. The dried leaves are very nice 

for filling small bags to be placed among cloth 
ing. These bags may be plainly made of silk 
or linen, or they may be silk with fine needle- 
work, 

A rose-leaf pillow will prove, if not “a joy 
forever,” at least one as long us the fragrance 
remains. It will yield a constant redolence, 
which will tend to send whoever rests his head 
on it dreams of past and future summers. The 
leaves must be enclosed in a strong linen pil 





low, over which is put a cover decorated with 
appropriate designs. 

A most delightful tineture of roses is made by 
filling a wide-mouthed bottle with leaves, 
ts of 


wine as the bottle will hold, corking tightly, and 


rose 


and pouring over them as much pure 


letting it stand a month or two before using 

For all the above it is understood, of course, 
that only fragrant roses are to be chosen. A few 
varieties of the rose family have little or no fra 
and such should The de- 
liciousness of rose conserves is mostly in the 1 


grance not be used. 


mance of name and association It is no worse 


and no better than 
sounding concoctions. 


far less grand 
Although it seems almost 
a waste of sweetness to turn roses into 


a number o 
h COn- 
delectable 


for t 


serve, even so delicate and one 


id it 
any one who may care to try it. 


benefit of 


as 





is given below, we will : he 
It is a formula 
t 


used by the nuns in a whitewashed old conver 
perched high on the shore of the 
Bay, and surrounded b 
run riot; and golden-fruite 
glisten in the sun 

Gather the petals from full 


siniling Naples 


va wide garden where 


roses ange-trees 
but not 
and shake them carefully to 


blown 


t 


withered roses; sor 


remove insects; weigh them, and place in a vessel 
an equal weight of sugar; add only water enough 
to moisten; set the vessel in sun until the 




















sugar is dissolved ; then place over a slow fire. As 
soon as the svrup boils add the leaves; stir gen 
tly for ten minutes; tl remove from the fire. 
When cold, pack into jars 
A rose paste which is useful for flavoring is 
made by chopping rose leaves into a smvoth 
} mass with white sugar, then placing them in an 
oven long enough to heat thoroughly, but not e1 
tire melt the sugar. The proj ons are one 
f rose leaves, picked, to of crushed 
. This paste must be kept in it 
cans, and should not be used until nearly six 
months after it is made. A very small quantity 
will flavor a large cake. It is far more delicate 
and much purer than any of the extracts of rose 
used for flavoring. 
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“THE GIRL I LEVT BEHIND 
ME.” 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
\ J HEN I hired lodgings at Madame Hamp- 


ton’s, I had no idea that she owned so pre- 
cious a thing as a daughter. Not that it would 
have made any difference if I had known it. I 
had become indifferent to women ; they interested 
me only as atrivial study. You will sav that wo- 
man as a study is too dangerous, but it had never 
proved so with me. In the mean time I neither 
sought nor avoided them; those whom fate threw 
in my way I placed under my mental microscope, 
not caring much for what it revealed. My indif- 
ference, however, did not arise from anv lost il- 
lusions. I had never been in love, and it never 
occurred to me that the thing was possible. I 
had been on friendly terms with blonde and 
brunette, with the prude and the coquette, the 
clever and the designing; but I had forgotten 
their existence half an hour later. Madame 
Hampton herself never left her room; she was 
doubtless dying, but she had been so long about 
it,and made so little circumstance about it, that 
nobody gave it a thought, it would seem. She 
saw her lodgers, and arranged terms, and sent 
in the bills; and yet the house and all its ap- 
pointments seemed to share the order of the 
planetary system. The motive power was ma- 
I involuntarily pictured her, 
since we always picture those who appeal indi- 


dame’s daughter. 


vidually to us in any way, as a coarse-featured 
woman, with “silver threads among the gold,” a 
face more or less wrinkled, a sharp voice, big 
rough hands, and a genius for snubbing the ser- 
vants and haggling with butcher and baker. 

On entering madame’s room one day in order 


to settle my account, according to the custom of 
the house, beliold a slender being before the open 
fire, with one tiny hand on the mantel , a lavender 
morning-gown turned the knot of yellow hair at 
the back of her head, from which some curls es- 
caped, into pure gold. There was an air of lux- 
ury and leisure about her which was simply deli- 
cious in view of the facts. 

“ My daughter,” said madame presently. “ Es- 
telle, this is Mr. Van Huysam; you have heard 
me speak of him.” 

Estelle turned a beautiful, haughty face in my 
direction, bowed slightly, smiled vaguely. “ In- 
deed I might say I have heard you speak of no 
one else.” Plainly the old lady had been sing- 
ing my praises, and the young one did not fancy 
the tune. 

I do not know what chord thrilled in my heart 
at those words, in that soft minor voice, capable 
of all melody, of terse expression, nor how I got 
myself out of the room. A man who has re- 
ceived a fatal bullet in the breast does not rec- 
ognize the sensation, for the reason that he has 
never experienced it before; he does not know 
its import. We met often after this, always by 
accident, it would seem, on the staircase, in the 
hall, and finally one night I made so bold as to 
knock at the door of her music-room. 
comed me with her haughty cordiality, if haugh- 
tiness can be cordial. There were three or four 
young men already in possession, but she placed 
her seat near my own, and while she anon threw 
out javelins of wit for the general benefit, I re- 
ceived the lion’s share of attention. This was 
flattering to my amour-propre. But still, when- 
ever I repeated my call, I had always to wres- 
tle with a handful of younger men for the su- 
premacy. I must confess that before I reach- 
ed this point I had been obliged to wrestle with 
myself to overcome a prejudice. A Van Huy- 
sam in love with his landlady’s daughter was an 
anomaly. What would my family and friends 
say to such an affair? with what eyes would 
they regard it? What would Miss Douglass 
think, for whom I had been destined, but who 
had been a hobbledehovy girl of thirteen when I 
had last seen her? Of course she could care 
nothing for me; it would be a wound to her van- 
ity at the most; I had never intended to marry 
her; I had never consented, in fact; that bony, 
shy school-girl, with the big eyes and lank figure, 
had never appealed to me; I had never been able 
to forgive her for stammering and blushing. Be- 
sides, there had been some rumor that the cof- 
fers of the family had suffered during their so- 
journ abroad, and I had lost sight of them through 
their own negligence. But a landlady’s daugh- 


She wel- 


ter! The idea would wither all my acquaint- 
ances. However, love not only laughs at lock- 


smiths, but at one’s relations. When I sunned 
myself in Estelle’s presence I cared no more for 
the world’s opinion, or for that of any Van Huy- 
sam but myself, than for the inhabitants of Flat- 
land; but once away from that subtle magnet- 
ism, then my poles changed. I saw a thousand 
reasons for giving her up—if one can be said to 
give up what one does not possess. Such a thing 
as a Van Huysam marrying out of his sphere had 
never been known in the family annals. But 
how did I know that Estelle would marry me? 
To be sure, if I had been quite certain of that, per- 
haps I should have hesitated to proceed further. 
The far-off, unattainable, and dim is dear to the 
soul of man—at least till it is his to take or leave. 
One day, when we were reading a new poem to- 
gether, a card was brought in. “Tell Mr. Ches- 
ter that Iam engaged, and cannot see him to- 
night,” I overheard her say to the servant. ‘“ Mr. 
Chester does not appreciate our author,” she 
apologized to me, “and I am not self-sacrificing 
enough to accept him in exchange for Browning.” 
It occurred to me at that time that there were 
other young men belonging to aristocratic fam- 
ilies who had no fear of a mésailiance with a 
landlady’s daughter, although, to be sure, they 
might be simply amusing themselves, as gilded 
youth were wont to do, Estelle would never go 
out with me; she had no chaperon, she said. 
I wondered what my sister-in-law would answer 
should I write her to chaperon my landlady’s 








daughter to Lohengrin, she who chaperoned only 
the very elect, 80 to speak. 

One evening the conversation drifted into the 
subject of marriage. Mr. Chester and some oth- 
ers were present, and led the theme. “I would 
marry the woman I loved,” said Mr, Chester, “if 
she were a beggar, and my father disinherited 
me on the spot.” 

“ Beggary signifies nothing,” returned another. 
“One would not ask has she a dot, but has she 
blue blood.” 

“An ancestral tree,in short, with more roots 
than branches,” spoke a third. “ As for myself, 
I confess I should prefer my wife to belong to 
the impecunious old families rather than to the 
nonveau riche. Poor Bishop, how his world came 
down upon him when he fell in love with a shop- 
girl, with neither blood nor bullion, his mother 
especially ! but Bishop stood to his guns: it must 
have taken a lot of pluck to weather all he did 
from friend and foe.” 

“You call that pluck ?” said Chester. “TI call 
it obstinacy, in his case. It was such an easy 
thing for Bishop to fall in love that he might 
have pleased his mother and given up the girl.” 

“And what do you think, Mr. Van Huysam ?” 
asked Estelle. 

“I? I think Bishop was a fool; that is—I 
mean—there may be exceptional shop-girls, who 
have all the refinement and cultivation, all the 
traditions of good-breeding, in the world; but 
Bishop’s choice was not one of these. She was 
simply beautiful, and he was a fool to allow him- 
self, at his age, to be hoodwinked, so to speak, 
by mere flesh and blood.” 

“T quite agree with you,” she said. 

I could have bitten my tongue out when I eall- 
ed Bishop a fool—in fact the whole conversation 
had seemed malapropos to me, and I went away 
with a sense of defeat. But how could I tell her 
that although I might draw the line at the shop- 
girl, marrying a landlady’s daughter was quite 
another affair? Every day, to be sure, I made up 
my mind that I would seek Estelle no more, that 
the difficulties in the case were too great to be 
surmounted; but every day, all the same, found 
me beside her, without self-denial enough to re- 
sign the infinite charm of her presence, and yet 
too weak of will to accept all the consequences 
of such an alliance. 

You will say that if I could thus judge and 
weigh circumstances I was not in love. But 
what is it, when all your soul is saturated with 
thoughts of one being, when you seem to be not 
so much yourself as another? The heroine in 

Wuthering Heights asks, “ Do I love Heathcliffe ? 
I am Heathcliffe” ; and so, I am sure, I felt with 
regard to Estelle. I am certain that in time I 
should have overcome all obstacles, that the no- 
bility within me would have got the better of any 
meaner qualities ; but every man’s nature or tem- 
perament is in a manner his own fate. Had I 
not been quite certain at this time that I pleased 
Estelle, in spite of her gentle hauteur, perhaps I 
should have been able to overcome my social 
scruples sooner, A few weeks later I was called 
away on business, and it was a month or more 
before I found it convenient to return. . During 
that time I had written to Estelle more than once, 
without, however, receiving any reply. Yet I was 
sure she was mine; that I had only to speak; 
and I meant to speak at last—to speak so elo- 
quently that she would not remember the silence 
had been long. 

I went first to pay my respects to Madame 
Hampton. 

“T have been making my will,” she said, after 
a little. 

“Your will, madame ?” 

“Yes. I have other heirs besides Estelle, who 
may dispute it. They will contend that I am— 
what you may calla‘crank.’ But I had a method 
in my madness. I beg you to be my executor.” 

“T am at your service, madame.” 

“Thank you, I leave the bulk of my property 
to Estelle.” 

“The bulk!” I repeated, 
your business remunerative ?” 

She chuckled audibly. “I have found it enter- 
taining, enlightening,” she answered. “It has 
paid me? Yes. I have discovered who are my 
friends, I must tell you that Estelle is not my 
daughter.” 

“Not your daughter ?” 

“Are you disappointed? When her father 
died abroad, insolvent,I was at hand. We were 
both drinking the waters at some German spa. 
Long ago I had been going to marry Mr. Douglass, 
her father.” 

“ Mr. Douglass ?” 

“Yes. Does the name offend you? When he 
died I promised to take Estelle if I might give 
her my name and money. There was literally 
nothing left from the estate for her to live upon. 
However, when I returned from Europe I returned 
a pauper, so to speak. Do you followme? [al- 
lowed myself a little masquerade; I deceived 
even Estelle, but I have never deprived her of a 
luxury; even the lace on her handkerchief is 
real. She often marvels that the business is so 
good. I have held the purse, and she has been 
glad to work with me. But my friends were too 
indignant at my misfortunes to lend me aid. 
What business had I to lose the money which 
they might have inherited? And adopt a daugh- 
ter! They wanted me to place Estelle in a shop 
—Estelle! How I laughed in my sleeve! I am 
now about to retire from business; the doctor 
has advised me to make my will. You will find 
Estelle in the music-room.” 

I entered the music-room without knocking, 
according to my habit. Estelle sat with her man- 
dolin on her lap, but every chord had snapped in 
the last stormy touch. 

“You have returned,” she said, smiling as a 
ghost may smile. 

“Yes. I lave come to tell you—what you al- 
ready know—I love you, Estelle. I have loved 
you since I first met you; yes, and before. I 
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loved you before I knew that you existed. It 
must be so, because I have never loved till now. 
You do not doubt it?” 

“No, Ido not doubt it; I know that you love 
me, Mr. Van Huysam ; and I know that your love 
must be great, since it has overcome every con- 
ventional scruple in your heart.” 

“My darling Estelle, I was sure you loved me; 
it is that which has given me courage.” I would 
have taken her in my arms, and kissed that per- 
fect cheek where the rose was just beginning to 
blossom, but she escaped me. 

“You knew that I loved you,” she repeated. 
“Mr. Van Huysam, I don’t mind confessing that 
there was indeed a time when I loved you better 
than life. At least I believed so, At that mo- 
ment I thought you loved me.” 

“T did, I do love you, Estelle,” I protested. 


“Yes. Then I would have loved you forever 
and ever. Then I could have died for you, lived 
for you. One day I awoke. I saw that you 


could not love me, or nothing on earth could keep 
you silent. You did not see how I suffered. 
Then my heart broke. Do you know what it is 
to have a broken heart? It is to have lost the 
power to love any one again. I have read some- 
where that a man never loves the same woman 
twice.” 

“But you—I love you. 
will—” 

But she smiled sadly. “I thank you; I for- 
give you,” she said; “I would love you if I 
could.” 

And then the servant announced Mr. Chester. 


Listen, Estelle. Time 





THE HOUSE AS SHE IS BUILT. 


\ Y wife and I were tired of camping out in a 
B flat, and were resolved to have a house and 
home ; the said home to be contained in a “ Queen 
Anne” house (for what is life in this decade 
unless lived in a domicile of that roval order %). 
At the behest of numerous real estate agents, I 
had been for days running up and down in the 
improved districts of our town, in quest of this 
house that was to combine eve: vy charm and every 
convenience with the smallest of payments. 

One day I suddenly stumbled upon Jones. 
Jones was an old friend; we came from the same 
country town, and had not met for years, I im- 
mediately became very voluble on the subject that 
was uppermost in my thoughts, and fairly “ en- 
thused” over my possible Queen Anne. My 
friend listened patiently, but I observed what the 
novels call “a grim smile” steal over his face. 
A little quenched in my ardor — “ miffed,” per- 
haps—I said, “ Well, Jones, you don’t seem to be 
very sympathetic.” ‘The truth is,” said he, “I 
smiled at the very familiar echoes of my own dis- 
course of a year or two back, when I, too, had 
great expectations ; I’ve been there myself. Here’s 
my office; come in and hear a bit of my experi- 
ence,” adding, with a laugh, 

‘That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man who must hear me,’ 
for I may be able at least to sharpen his obser- 
vation. 

“Well,” said he, as we were seated, “‘you re- 
member the wide old country house in which I 
was brought up; the delights of the old garret, 
the spacious rooms, the abundant closets, the ca- 
pacious cellar (‘down cellar’) full of memories 
of apples and cider and good cheer generally. 
Circumstances obliged me to move to your town, 
but I took my ideas of an American home with 
me, and those, you know, cannot be realized in a 
flat. Like you, my wife and I were under the 
Queen Anne influence; and one day, thanks to 
the very copious language and quite as expressive 
gestures of the agent, we thought we had found 
the materialization of our castle in the air: small 
enough for our money, and yet large enough to 
hold our family. Hospitality being necessarily 
one of the suppressed virtues, there were rooms 
enough, if not room enough. Had it not been so, 
we were fajrly overpowered and taken captive 
by the celerity with which that agent enumerated 
and glorified his long list of desirable elements 
of well-being contained in that admirably and 
conscientiously built house. Hot and cold wa- 
ter, gas, electric bells in profusion, dry cellar, 
chandeliers, ‘ jewels,’ copper boiler, a coal chute 
‘that lands your coal into the bin,’ mirrors, sta- 
tionary tubs, cherry finish, drainage, connection 
with sewer, bath-rooms—in fact, anything one 
could ask, except, perhaps, a resident plumber; 
l ut then one can’t have everything. No malaria; 
everything in perfect order, and such a bargain ; 
and he wound up with a generally diffusive wave 
of his hands that said whatever his tongue per- 
chance might have left unexpressed. ‘How 
cozy!’ we all exclaimed as we entered and 
glanced from room to room, taking in the best 
points. ‘And isn’t this fireplace just too lovely!’ 
said my wife, as we came to the little square bit 
of hall that separated parlor and dining-room ; 
‘brass andirons too, and fender. Oh, how charm- 
ing a wood fire will be in that grate, in the early 
cool days of autumn ; it will have such a hospit- 
able look when friends come in of an evening!’ 
The parlor was not spacious ; but then the mirror 
was, doubling the apparent size of the room, and 
in fact presenting a long vista of parlors as far 
as the power of reflection was possible. Indeed, 
one cannot but admire the prevalent and eco- 
nomic use of mirrors in new buildings, which give 
a room of twelve feet the air of twenty-four, and 
thus economize land. 

“The carved cherry balusters, with newels of 
regal aspect, surmounted by huge buns, were a 
delight to the eye. Truth, however, compels me 
to say that on the second story Queen Anne ab- 
dicated; and by the time the fourth story was 
reached, democracy had quite asserted itself—or, 
in the expressive words of a witty friend, the 
house was ‘Queen Anne front and Mary Ann 
back.’ However, it did produce a charming im- 





pression, and on that impression we bought it. 
It was in Marlborough Row—a pretty street with 
rows of shade trees, within ten or twelve minutes’ 
walk of Masham Road, where some new device 
of locomotion occasionally furnished rapid tran- 
sit to the other world. 

“Then came moving-time. Some of the furni- 
ture, though it did not exactly come over in the 
Mayflower, did come over with an ancestor in the 
last century ; and much that remained had seen 
service for fifty years or so, It was mahogany 
furniture of great sincerity and of self -assert- 
ive proportions, accustomed to ‘ample space and 
verge enough.’ I cannot convey to you the in- 
jured expression of that furniture, nor the air of 
stately disgust with which it suffered itself to be 
crowded up the narrow stairway and placed in 
its contracted quarters. One bureau, however, 
absolutely refused to lend itself to such degrada- 
tion ; it filled the stairway to suffocation—kicked 
the walls and scratched the balusters. So, defi- 
ant to the last, it had to be returned to the little 
hall opposite to the entrancing fireplace, and with 
its back well up against the stairs, had appar- 
ently come to stay, revenging itself for previous 
indignities by the knowledge that it was very 
much in the way. 

“The whole family passed it in procession 
many times a day, or stood around it in corsul- 
tation, while, Tweed-like, it seemed exultantly to 
ask, ‘Well, what are you going to do about it? 
Suggestion after suggestion was thrown ont and 
abandoned, till there seemed to be nothing left 
but to boil it down and take it up in a pail, 
Doubtless it raged in all its drawers when pro- 
jecting portions of its massive ornamentation 
were removed; but it stood firm. By a happy 
thought it was finally suggested that an entrance 
might be effected through a second story window; 
and a carpenter being at hand, the casement was 
removed. The bureau, tenderly wrapped in quilts, 
was returned to the street, where, ropes being at- 
tached to it, two men from an upper window 
gave it their united strength, while a third on the 
sidewalk steadied it with a guy. It made a sue- 
cessful ascension and entrance, to the entire ad- 
miration of a large company of young people of 
both sexes assembled in the street. I think I 
was conscious of a distinct chuckle on the part 
of that bureau as it was taken back to the street, 
fully believing that it had secured the victory 
and was going back home. But its breath was 
fairly taken away at the unexpected situation of 
sailing through the air; and now it sulks bebiind 
a door, evidently plotting reprisals against the 
next infringement of its dignity. 

“The decks being, as one might say, cleared for 
action, the kitchen department began to clamor 
for its rights: what was to be done with the re- 
frigerator and the safe? Clearly it was too jot for 
them in the kitchen, and too dusty in the cellar, 
containing as it must the supply of coal, besides 
numerous ‘examples’ of the overflow incident 
to moving. Had even atmospheric conditions 
been favorable, there was no available space lett 
but the middle of those rooms—a position which 
would probably have obliged the servants (who 
should have been dwarfs) to iron on the refri- 
gerator and eat from the safe. The refrigerator 
finally took refuge in a recess under the front 
stoop, and the carpenter was ordered to build a 
‘cubby’ at the back of the house to harbor the 
safe. 

“Of course I had to order coal at once; but 
remembering the convenient arrangements of my 
admirably built house, this gave me no concern. 
The coal came, and it was not long before the 
driver asked me, 

““* And have yez iver a bar’l or a basket, sor ?” 

“*For what?’ I asked. 

“*To carry in the coal, sor.’ 

“* But,’ said I, rejoicing in my tubular labor- 
saving attachment, ‘ you don’t need to carry it in; 
there’s a chute that lands it directly in the bin.’ 

Then he grinned. ‘But it won’t shoot, sor! 
I knows thim koind.’ 

“Sure enough, the chute was disposed at such 
an angle, and ending ina bend nearly horizontal, 
that the coal immediately clogged; and one was 
left the choice of picking it out by hand or of car- 
rying it in by the barrelful, as though no ‘im- 
provements’ existed. 

“ After a few days, wherein we lived in a per- 
petual picnic, we gradually returned to ciyilized 
meals. But one day the cook came to my wife 
and said, 

“* And what am I to do about the roast, mum ? 
for niver a meat-pan that we have will go in the 
oven.’ 

“ My wife descended. There, indeed, was the lit- 
tle range, ready to bake or boil or stew, but, like 
some servants, ‘ unaccustomed to large families.’ 
The house might be built for eight or ten or a 
dozen people, but the kitchen arrangements were 
apparently intended for a few pygmies. Not a 
meat-pan would enter the oven ; and inquiries of 
the makers elicited the fact that none were made 
for it. After a few days, a shopping excursion 
enabled my wife to obtain kitchen utensils har- 
monious with the range. Next—enter laundress. 

“*¢ And how I shall wash in thim tubs, mum, I 
don’t know; they do be made for dolls’ clothes 
and pocket-handkerchers, for they’re that nar- 
row, mum, the head of me is sore wid bumping 
agin the wall whin I lane over.’ 

“ Well, they were narrow—we wondered we did 
not see that before; still, no amount of geomet- 
rical calculation could evolve space for making 
them larger or putting them elsewhere, unless the 
whole system of plumbing were changed. 

“The next day, after a hard rain, the cook said, 
‘I don’t know how I’m to get to the refrigerator, 
mum, for the airy is just drownded with water.’ 

“ Here I interposed : ‘I don’t know how that can 
be, for there is the cesspool, and it connects im- 
mediately with the sewer.’ 

“Still, the fact remained that the cook would 
require pattens or stilts if she intended to cun- 
nect with the refrigerator. There was, then, noth- 
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ing to be done but to send for workmen, who, af- 
ter a little digging, found that the pipe, opposed 
to underground travel, had suddenly paused at the 
distance of a few feet from the house, and left 
the soil to finish its work. 

“ The kitchen boiler was found to be not copper, 
but, as one might say, veneered, The kitchen it- 
self being finally established on a cooking basis, 
we were fairly well served ; but do what we might, 
the house was constantly suffused with culinary 
odors, some of which doubtless emanated from 
our own range, but many more were alien scents, 
entirely unjustified by the viands in preparation. 
Also arose on inconvenient occasions that tumult 
of song which is not a song, nor the wail of a 
banshee, nor a coronach, nor a jig, but compound- 
ed of all these elements, and which is not unfa- 
mniliar where the daughters of the sod do minis- 
ter. So we called in the carpenter, who enclosed 
the stairs; still the odors did not altogether de- 
part, and the pungent aroma of the more aggres- 
sive vegetables still pervaded the house. 

“Then came a long rain, followed by a trickle, 
trickle, which left erratic desigus on the kalso- 
mined walls of the upper story, and betrayed a 
leak. As a result, appeared two swart and grimy 
individuals with a soldering stove, whom the wait- 
ress announced as ‘the gentlemen to mend the 
roof.’ The roof was mended—then followed the 
necessity of painting it—then followed the bills. 

“The water arrangements throughout the house 
developed the accustomed playful eccentricities, 
the poor cook finding one of her pantries un- 
accountably drenched, and elsewhere flood and 
drought alternating. We became entirely used 
to the little procession of plumbers with their 
tools and bits of candle, At first they explained 
how the thing came about; but after their visits 
assumed some frequency, and explanations ceased 
lo satisfy us or to overcome the difficulty, they 
decided that the whole arrangement was ‘no 
good’; but kindly offered to effect an alteration 
for a trifle of eighty dollars. The alterations 
were finally made, and we had then time to ob- 
serve more carefully the details of our house. 
We were struck with the composite nature of 
the wood (warranted real cherry) of which our 
parlor doors were made; so that though they 
turned a cherry face to the hall, they displayed 
inner side, and— 
a heart of pine. 
somewhat shaky, 


a lining of rosewood on the 
who knows ?— bad perhaps 
The balusters were 
and the ornamental buns topping the newels spun 
around like giant tops, and were ‘a joy forever’ 
to such small boys as chanced to visit us. It was 
a pleasure to find that Queen Anne lad provided 
for our esthetic requirements by giving us picture- 
rails—a little skyed, perhaps, on the Mary Ann 
stories, but still most desirable. A more intimate 
acquaintance with the latter, through the 
offices of the step-ladder, revealed the fact that 
they were intended to do double duty, and were 
in reality cornices to hide the very rough and 
badly finished junction of ceiling and walls, 

“In one thing we were not deceived ; there were 
chandeliers—only the servants were denied this 
inestimable blessing. They were a trifle near the 
ceiling for ordinary human use, but they were 
there, and the ‘jewels’ were there too—gems ol 
Ormus (or Enormous), We fairly flashed with 
the profusion of rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and 
opals of most generous proportions. Mut my wite 
suddenly broke in upou the raptures incident to 
the display of emerald splendors in our own room. 
‘My dear, how am | ever to do my back hair in 
the evening ?” 
and weary to give more than a daytime notice to 
that important function, far less prepare for any 
evening festivities. Nota sign of a side-light was 
yvouchsafed to the front of the house; and if there 
is one thing one can do without in a sleeping- 
room it is a chandelier, even when flashing with 
gems. The back rooms, however, had all the 
lights that the front both had and lacked; and 
Accus- 
tomed as we were to un abundance of closet room, 
my wife had been afraid, at first, that we should 
have to hold our belongings in our laps or lay 
them on the floor, and was somewhat relieved to 
tind that the little germs of closets, with some 
delicate perceptions of drawers, would hold some 
Quite noticeable were the closet- 


hassive 


rood 


She had as yet been too occupied 


what is more, monopolized the closets. 


minor articles. 
lings over each wash-b isin—presumably intended 
for angels or for giraffes, as by their construction 
these orders of beings were best fitted to obtain 
access to them. When accompanied by mirrors, 
nothing is left to be desired, since we all know 
how important it is to wash one’s face and hands 
by a looking-glass, and would put away any idle 
hankering for shelves in their place. 

“A resident carpenter seemed at one time im- 
perative; and at least much of the time of a car- 
penter was consumed in reconciling to each other 
the upper and under sashes throughout the house, 
one or the other invariably declining to close 
in a straight line, and as often as not afflicted 
with heterodox views on the subject of opening 
or closing at all, which required frequent remov- 
als, applications of the plane, and wrestling with 
the cords and weights. Still, they offered their 
consolations, for they held several panes of stained 
glass. The doors were surrounded by a whole- 
some rift of ventilation, and all the blinds re- 
quired ‘ going over.’ By the time I had paid the 
carpenter, and had had the much-needed paint 
applied to the back of the house, the blinds, and 
the windows, and had paid the painter, I thought 
we should be able to rest awhile from repairs. 

“One day my wife looked up suddenly and said, 
‘Don’t you think that ceiling bulges?’ It cer- 
tainly did; and great, ominous cracks were feel- 
ing their way to the different points of the com- 
pass. The situation seemed serious, and I lost 
no time in consulting a plasterer, who declared 
that safety demanded the immediate removal of 
about a third of the ceiling. So all the pretti- 
nesses were put away, the furniture swathed, the 
carpet covered, and for days we breathed the lime- 
dust that whitened the house. The repairs, when 








finished, looked like an illustration of the course 
of the winds. 

“One of the features of our house was electric 
bells, but with such identity of tone as to be 
very disconcerting to the domestic economy. The 
waitress did not answer the door-bell, thinking 
that it was the basement bell; the cook did not 
open the basement door, because she thought it 
was the attic bell, and perhaps in the attic regions 
it wasn’t heard at all, or else the acid was weak 
and the button failed to call out any responsive 
ring. I spent days in experiment. I bought new 
gongs of different tones, and attached two to the 
front door wires—one up stairs and the other 
down. My boys aided me in testing them, until 
they woke the echoes, not to say the neighbors. 

“One day my wife discovered a drip, to which 
she called my attention. On examination I found 
I could easily remedy it, but should be obliged 
first to shut off the water from the house, and I 
proceeded so to do. I searched for a long time 
in vain, and had at Jast to tell my wife there was 
no visible means of turning it off. She was by 
this time, I am sorry to say, developing a tendency 
to sarcasm, so she said,‘ Perhaps you will find 
some money-saving contrivance at the corner, in 
connection with the fire-alarm and the letter-box, 
which probably shuts it off from the whole row 
at once!’ It remained, however, for a long time 
a matter of mystery to us, until one day in a 
happy moment the cesspool in the yard over- 
flowed, and threatened the kitchen floor. Work- 
men were called in, and in the course of their 
investigations had to take up a part of the ce- 
ment flooring of the cellar, and down in a hole 
under the cement was found the very convenient 
and accessible method of turning the water off 
from the house. I felt, in paying the men, that I 
had been also paying for very useful information. 

“The first cool days of autumn came, and as we 
had laid in a little stock of hickory, my wife be 
gan to broach the subject of the wood fire, in 
the evening, in the little square hall. The mantel- 
piece was a marvel of carpentry; its broad shelf 
useful for bric-d-brac, with two wee closets in 
which one did not wish to put anything, and an 
ornate sloping roof, on which nothing could be 
put, however much one might wish it. I had not 
given the fireplace much thought during the sum- 
mer, but now that my attention was called to it, 
tlie lesson that I had been learning, to ‘ prove 
all things,’ came in play, and I replied with cau- 
tion, ‘Let's see first if there’s a chimney! ‘A 
chimney!’ exclaimed my wife. ‘How absurd! 
Ex pede Herculem, vou know (she had studied 
Latin). ‘Givena fireplace, a hearth, a square grate, 
a pair of andirons, and a fender, is not” chimney 
taken for granted?’ I abased myself to the 
floor, l reversed the position of my head, and look- 
ed up, and if youll believe me, there was no 
chimney there ! 
pletely routed than my wife; she fairly gasped. 
We couldn’t have that hospitable fire in the 
parlor, for we had a mirror where the fireplace 
should have been, and though the dining-room 
chimney was ‘sincere,’ we did not care for a fire 
there, and so ended that pretty dream of comfort. 

“ Winter came, and during bitter days some of 
the pipes occasionally froze, as was natural; but 
at most unexpected moments the hot water had 
an unhappy way of refusing to run. Cold water 
ran freely in the tubs, but not a drop of hot; 
and for weeks all the water used in washing 
was heated on the range, thereby greatly impair- 
ing the serenity of both cook and laundress. The 
plumbers came and went, and hazarded conject- 
ures. Finally, on one of the coldest days of the 
winter, they decided that the water-back was dis- 
eased and must come out, necessitating the re- 
moval of the boiler also. A little outlay of per- 
haps forty dollars would make it all right. 

“ But our patience was exhausted, and with the 
thermometer at zero we drew the line on ‘ re- 
movals’ just there, my wife declaring that she 
would boil water over the jewelled chandeliers 
before she would have another workman in the 
house. However, just at this point another leak 
was in order, ornamenting the walls of three 
stories. On being traced to its source, a pipe 
which should have been enclosed in masonry 
was found cleverly cemented on the outside, and 
(since we were not expected to orientalize very 
much on the roof) as cleverly concealed from or- 
dinary view, This having burst, its contents had 
penetrated the mortar. 

“T am quite clever myself with a hammer, and 
just then our dumb-waiter manifesting some in- 
felicities, | took it in hand, and climbed to the 
closet-like top, where the storm centre seemed to 
have developed. After pounding a little while 
I heard a slight noise; shall I ever forget the 
amazement of that moment! A door opened, 
and there before me stood the servant from next 
door, looking up at me with terror from her own 
dumb-waiter! Not even a wall between the two 
houses at this spot, but only a thin board with a 
hole init! She fled aghast, and I hastened down to 
communicate this culminating experience to my 
wife. ‘What an admirable arrangement to burn 
both houses at once, if one should take fire!’ 
‘Well,’ said she,‘I hope we shall never mis- 
take each other’s dinners, although we have so 
long been interchanging the odors of them.’ 

“Tt has been a pleasant home upon the whole, 
it is cozy and cheery; we have had cool breezes in 
summer, and warmthin winter. Itis true that the 
walls are audiphonic (as our neighbors must have 
found as well as ourselves), revealing to us the 
innucent voice of childhood, not to say its plain- 
tive and untimely wails; that the plastering is 
‘soft finish, and that an oceasional brick falls 
from the Mary Ann side of the house; yet I 
doubt not the building will last our time. But 
when we hear of some admirably built house 
(Queen Anne or otherwise) in perfect order, with 
every modern improvement, and ‘oh! such a bar- 
gain,’ we think we have never yet been able to 
arrive at the sum total that our great bargain 
has cost us.” 


Never was mortal more com- 








THE FAIR CORRESPONDENT. 


TT HE moment that our fair young friends are 


let loose from school, their correspon- 
dence with their absent school-mates begins 
at a rate which, if it really continued long, 


would all but wind up the bank account of a 
millionaire. But fortunately for their allowances, 
if unfortunately for the sale of stamps, one cher- 
ished confidante and another drops from the dear 
list in swift course of months, with accumulating 
diversions aud preoceupied time, till it narrows 
down into living proportions; and then usually 
comes marriage, or if not that, the marriage of 
sister or brother, bringing new objects of care and 
absorption, when usually all the rest drop out, and 
the fair correspondent is too busy, too happy, or 
too sor 





y to regard the school-day engrossments as 
anything but playthings; although it is very likely 
that bv-and-by the time will come when, having 
crossed the gulfs and bridges of to-day, she will 
look back on the smooth fields of early girihood 
with a renewed interest, feeling as though all that 
past were the life of another and not of herself. 

It is always a pity when a woman finds herself 
so reduced in the receipt of letters that none of 
the old and early correspondents are left, unless 
she has supplied their place with later ones of 
more value. For a few correspondents are in- 
valuable to every one, as taking the mind and the 
heart, out of the restricted circle of daily life away 
into the lives of those in other horizons, and so 
enlarging and vivifying them—every letter that 
comes acting like a fresh breeze across a body of 
water, enlivening and purifving it, not to speak 
of the happiness afforded by the correspondence 
of true friends, with all its interchange and as- 
surances. 

But, of course, our young correspondent, with 
her new portfolio and monogrammed stationery, 
has not yet learned to appreciate the later affairs 
of letter-writing, and half of her enjoyment of the 
thing is in its novelty and in the personal impor- 
tance which the unused receiver of a letter is apt 
to feel; and it is possibly through some of this 
sensation that she is frequently so ready to plunge 
into correspondence with whomsoever comes up- 
permost. It would be well, then, if those having 
the requisite care of any young girl should exer- 
cise more of this care than is customary, and 
should overlook this correspondence of hers in 
some degree, at least so far as finding out to whom 
it is that her letters are addressed and from whom 
they are received, and that not with any espionage 
at all, but with open right and claim, as the young 
writer herself surely has not that sufficient know- 
ledge of the world which renders it safe and best 
for her to enter, without this overlooking care, into 





a correspondence with any one whom she fancies, 
with all the influence that the correspondent may 
exert over her for good or ill. 

Even when this correspondence is confined to 
the female line, it is best that some sort of know- 
ledge concerning its import should be had by those 
in authority, be the danger from it more or less, 
since it is surely the part of wisdom for any mo- 
ther or other person in charge to know the na- 
ture of the letters which arrive and have much to 
do in influencing the character of their recipient ; 
and it is even a matter of duty with many to en- 
courage that letter-writer who evinces stability, 
refinement, and good judgment, and can work 
weal rather than woe to the reader to whom they 
come charged with especial personality. Sut 
when it is with gentlemen that our young lady 
corresponds, the guardian will find it still more 
the part of wisdom to exert some authority in the 
affair. Of course, in many, in most instances, 
these same letters may be wholesome, instructive, 
and advantageous; but there is always the dan- 
gerous possibility that they may be neither of the 
three; and for fear of the one instance in a hun- 
dred in which the latter may be the case, care is 
to be exercised, if only to impress upon the young 
writer’s mind the idleness, or worse, of a corre- 
spondence which leads to much open expression 
that is very possibly to be regretted afterward, 
and which uses time that could be spent to bet- 
ter purpose. So long as the letters pass between 
friends of about the same age and tastes, and the 
same habits or rank of life, even if they are of 
opposite sexes, they are often if not beneficial at 
any rate not hurtful; but let the boundary line 
be passed, and flattered by his taking enough in- 
terest in it to write, the young girl finds herself 
in active correspondence with a man of the world, 
perhaps half as old again as herself; then we doubt 
if she will gather any good from the transaction, 
or if, in her baby ignorance, she will do him suf- 
ficient good to warrant the continuance of her 
letters, even in the light of the work of home 
Missions. 

Our young girl is often stimulated in this sort 
of correspondence by the example of some young 
married friend, who still keeps a string of young 
men in her court, and finds pretext for writing 
and receiving letters from them—letters of no 
sort of harm in themselves, but possibly harmful 
in the diversion of her interest from its best 
channels ; and knowing of them, the young com- 
panion reasons that if it is legitimate for her 
married friend to do this, it is then doubly safe 
for herself, not at all reflecting on the exceeding- 
ly bad taste of the thing in her friend’s hands. 

But any girl who has been well brought up 
herself will need little instruction in this direc- 
tion, after all; her instincts and intuitions, as 
well as her observations, will teach her the prop- 
er course to pursue. She will feel, without a 
word spoken, the impropriety of writing to young 
men of her acquaiitance indiscriminately, ex- 
cept in brief notes on occasion of necessity, like 
the giving or refusing of invitations, or the send- 
ing of thanks for courtesies. With the least 
spark either of high-breeding or of good feeling, 
too, she will avoid prolonged correspondence 
with any married man, as she would avoid other 
glaring improprieties, signifying, as that usually 
does, undue forwardness and a tendency to fast- 











ness, all the more if she sends the letters to oth- 
er place than her correspondent’s home, or gives 
them any clandestine air or appearance of sup 
posing the wife in the case to be ignorant of their 
existence. She is usually mistaken if she pre- 
sumes that the ordinary not really 
much more intimate and friendly with his wife, 
be the wife of more or less vears, than with the 


husband is 


attractive young stranger, and that the letters he 
from later, 
pass under the wife’s eves, receive her criticisin, 


receives herself do not, sooner or 
and possibly her animadversion, sometimes occa- 
sioning amusement to husband and wile together, 
and often causing the innocent writer to be look- 
ed ona 
of that wife’s female friends. 





kance both by the wife and by the world 
W henever she has 
absolute reason for writing to such a person, and 
is acquainted with the wife, if she is either wise 
or decent, she will contrive to write to the wife 
on the subject under consideration rather than 
to the husband ; and if she is not acquainted. she 
will, unless the affair is one of pure business, 
doubt if she has right or reason to write at all; 
and in after-years she must assuredly come to 
the that a different course was un- 
maidenly, if really not immodest, and that 


conclusion 


if the 





wife in question came to have an ill opinion of 
her, the letter-writer had only herself to blame. 
it for 


the fact that it is not infrequently done, that 
none of the fair correspondents of whom we 





It would seem almost needless to say, 


speak, if respecting themselves or their families, 
will think of 
munications or 
sending or receiving any sort of a letter 
W nen sne 
another she wiil 
regret at the thought of her letters, 


ever answering anonymous Com- 








personal advertisements, or of 


in any 
but the most open manner has be- 


come the wife of have a lively 


however pur- 
poseless and childish, in the hands of another 
person than her own husband, and slight as the 


regret may be, it is better avoided by wi 


thing of 


ling no- 
the sort, and waiting till a gentleman be- 
comes an acknowledged and accepted jover be- 
fore making him the partner in a 


ence of any weight or significance. 


correspond- 
It is always 
to be remembered, moreover, that one grows old- 
and senti- 
to-day may be 


er as the years pass, and that ideas 


ments change, and what we feel 
the precise Opposite Of What we feel tive years 
from to-day, and if we have nowhe re registe red 
ourselves to thé contrary we shail certainly ve 
the more comfortable when that term of years 
has passe d, and not the less comfortable during 
the passing. 


none of these 





one, or all, or events 


the father and mother of our young lady, the 
overseeing aunt or uncle, or other guardian, will 
not be in duty, if nature and instinct 
have not taught her the properties, and if her 


MckKIng 


preceptors at school have not supplied the lack, 
when they peremptorily take supervision of out 


young lady’s correspondence so far as it 


hecessary, and forbid her doing that now which 


may ve 


will be a source of trouble to her hereafter, aud 
art of letter- 
writing had been one of the lost arts before she 


will oftentimes make her wish the 


was born, or else liad never been invented. 





ANSWERS 770 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Wivow.—Henrietta cloth for all 








Wl the year and nuns’ 
velllng for summer are the materials for a widow's 
best dresses, whether trimmed w ape or with the 
material. A pleated skirt, lor g drapery, and 
plain short busque are the simplest way of making 
such dresses. See illustrations of mourning dresses in 
Bazar No. 20, Vol. XX 

Daisy.—We do not insert illustrations at the 
sure of special readers. A graceful morning gown 


for a young lady is given, with a Supplement pattern, 
in Bazar No. 6, Vol. XXL. 

I.Kka.—Church people do not often make first calls 
in Lent. If the herself it 
would not be necessary to You should 
call on the lady (Mrs. W 


lady comes to the door 


leave cards 





who invites you to the wed- 

ding. 
Constant Reaper.--A yard and a quarter long by 
ten Inches wide, withou lace edging, is the right 


length for the tabie mat illustrated in Bazar No. 17, 
Voi. XXI 


Maneurrite.—An article in Bazar No. 22, Vol. XX., 








aud another in the present pumber give detailed in- 
structions for preparivg rose jars. 
E. D.—The * Venetian Night” entertainment con- 


sists of dances in fancy costumes. 

Ont More Arvrrar.—* Regrets” should 
Written on a card. Write a note of reyrets in the 
third person, or simply enclose a card ; ‘* Mr. and Mrs. 


Smith” will be proper. 


never be 





save your cards on the hall 
table; never present them. It is better to send acard 
rather than verbal regrets. A street suit, with bon- 
net, is the proper costume for a reception. The 
guests find their own places at table, but do not sit 
until the hostess does, at a dinner company. 

B. J. C.—Gentlemen and ladies seldom take arms in 
the street now. A lady would ask a gentleman to her 
pew. There many large buildings at the foot of 
Broadway. 

E.G. P.—A separate invitation should be sent to 
each of the engaged couple 

Verpant.—The friends asked to »ssist in receiving 















mingle with the guesis, making themselves generally 
usetul. The wives of Bishops are simply Mrs. Be- 
dell, Mrs. Potter, etc. In England, the invitations 


of the Archbishop of Canterbury read,‘ The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Mrs. Benson request the 
pleasure of your company,” etc. They have no rank in 
Englaud, the wives of even the highest clergy 

C. H. 8.—Send your announcement cards after your 
wedding, and in the autumn send your cards givii g 
day and address. 

Sussoriser. —Dermatologists claim that the electric 
needie can destroy the follicles, and thus prevent the 
growth of hair on the face. Do not be toosensitive to 
consult a physician about such matters, 

X. 0. T.—** Mrs. Rebecca Jones, addressed,” is vul- 
gar. Put “Mrs. Rebecca Jones, New York 

Viviano.—Gentlemen are after ladies 
A lady who does not wish to take wine simply says so; 
she can, by a motion of her hand, prevent the servant 
from pouring it. The members of the gentleman's 
family call on the bride’s family; they do not con 
gratulate her, they congratulate themselves on getting 
her, and pay their and her family. 
Yes, a daughter can call, leaving her mother’s card. 
When a gentleman asks you to dance, say “* yes,’ or 
‘“ certainly,”’ or bow, orsmile; use your common-sense; 
it will answer all these questions. 


uiways server 


respects to her 


A gentleman says 
nothing after a dance; he merely bows and returns his 
partuer toherchaperon. It isnot necess to thank 
his partner, White undressed kid gloves are very 
ugly; they should never be worn ex« ept with white. 
Wear tan-colored Swedish gloves, or gloves of some 
light neutral tint with black or colored dresses. 

Mes. J. S.—Read directions for making paper flow- 
ers in Bazar No. 6, Vol. XXI 























EDWIN LONG, R.A. 


N the Royal Academy Exhibition, now open, there hangs a pic- 

ture which is in sharp contrast to the studies of English do- 
mestic life and the portraits of dignitaries of our time which crowd 
the wall space. It is a picture which takes the spectator back far 
beyond the very beginnings of the history of England. The scene 
is laid in ancient Egypt. The subject is the old Egyptian custom 
of sitting in judgment upon the distinguished dead, to decide 
whether the mummy should have sepulture in the “Place of 
Tombs,” or be relegated to obscurity. Within a lofty hall the 
“assessors” are seated in a semicircle, one tier above another, 
each bearing the golden lotos in his hand. A slender young girl 
stands with her feet upon “the circular stone of truth,” uttering 
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her denunciation of the dead man. Behind her the widow, with 
her children near by, stands with her arms clasped about the gild- 
ed case which contains the mummy. The play of emotions and 
passions which is indicated belongs to all time, but the scene is a 
revival, or rather a re-creation, of that hoary antiquity in which 
the painter, Edwin Long, R.A., searches for his subjects. 

It is only within fifteen years that Mr. Long has become as 
closely associated with ancient Egypt as Alma-Tadema with Greece 
and Rome. Born in Bath in 1829, a pupil of John Phillip, and a 
student of Velazquez in Spain in 1857, it was not until after his 
journey through Egypt and Syria in 1874-5 that his art took its 
final shape. He had found some subjects, like “ Za Posada,” in 
Spain. In 1868 he exhibited the “Gypsy School Going to Ves- 
pers,” which in 1883, after the artist’s reputation was established, 








Vote 


was sold for £1050. In 1872 he exhibited “The Suppliants,” sold 
in 1882 for £4305. But the most successful part of Mr. Long’s 
career may be said to date from the exhibition of the “ Babylonian 
Marriage Market” in 1875. This was his first important venture 
in the field with which he has become identified. “It is a picture 
of great merit,” said Mr. Ruskin, “and well deserving purchase by 
the Anthropological Society. The varieties of character in the 
heads are rendered with extreme subtlety, while as a mere piece 
of painting the work is remarkable for its absence of affectation.” 
This picture, sold in 1882 for £6615, led to the election of Mr. 
Long as an Associate Royal Academician in 1876. In 1877 Mr. 
Long again attracted the attention of gallery haunters by his pic- 
ture of “ An Egyptian Feast,” where a mummy reminds the guests 
of their mortality. This was followed the next year by another 
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scene in ancient Egypt, “‘ The Gods 
and their Makers.” In later years 
he has painted a martyr at Antioch, 
to whom the choice was offered be- 
tween “Diana or Christ,” with a 
“Flight into Egypt,” “Why do 
His Chariots Stay ?” studies of Ju- 
dith and Thisbe, and portraits of 
Henry Irving as the Duke of 
Gloucester and as Hamlet. But 
it is upon his study of the old 
Egyptian civilization that Mr. 
Long’s reputation chiefly rests. 
Perhaps the seriousness of the 
artist’s themes is reflected in his 
face, but the range of his sympa- 
thies is by no means limited to the 
antique world. Mr. Long devotes 
less time to the social life of Lon- 
don than some of his professional 
brethren, but society has its place, 
and he is a man of many friends. 
In his work his wife is a trusted 
and perhaps an indispensable as- 
sistant. Like Meissonier and oth- 
ers, he carefully models his figures 
in wax, then, under his direction, 
Mrs. Long prepares the costumes 
and fits them to the figures, act- 
ing the curious part of modiste 
for an artist’s manikins. This is 
done after Mr. Long has thought 
out all the details of his subject. 
Royal Academicians seem given to 
impressive studios, and Mr. Long’s 
atelier is by no means one of the 
least interesting. It has the form 
of an antique temple. Entering 


CASHMERE AND BENGALINE Cos- 
tumeE.—Back.—{ For Front, see 
Page 377.] 


For description see Supplement. 


the large room or hall, the 
visitor finds on the left a bit 
of ancient Pompeii complete- 
ly reconstructed. On the 
right is an elaborate chim- 
ney-piece of modern design. 
Here the artist may be found, 
after his morning ride about 
Hampstead, in the midst of 
surroundings which combine 
memories of the remote past 
with the present. Perhaps 
the visitor may note an 
amusing instance of the ar- 
tist’s love of animals, for Mr. 
Long is often to be found 
painting upon some scene 
from the life of ancient Egypt 
with his little dog snugly 
nestled upon his left arm, 
the most sympathetic and 
lenient of critics, penetrated 
with the spirit of Egypt even 
to the extent of toleration 
for the cat. 


FRAIL FLOWERS AND 
HARD FACTS. 


T serves to show how im- 
possible it is for the prac- 
tical to escape from the po- 
etical when we recall the as- 
sociation that certain flowers 
have with certain countries 
and with no other. The 
edelweiss has for some time 
been recognized as the flow- 
er of Switzerland, although 
countless other flowers bloom 
in her valleys and along her 
mountain-sides, The fleur- 
de-lis is equally closely inter- 
woven with the fortunes of 
France, carried on banners 
and coats of arms. The this- 
tle is the national flower of 
Scotland, as the shamrock 
keeps the love of Ireland 
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rose blooms for England. 







Brack Sirk anp Lace Wrap.—Front. 
[For Back, see Front Page. } 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIII, Figs. 54-59. 
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Ciorn Jacket wit Vest.—Back anp Front. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL, 
Figs. 47-53. 


green to the girl who brought away a little pot of 
it when she went out into the world, and as the 
The poppy has long 
been the flower of Turkish lands; the lotos of 
Egyptian ; the chrysanthemum is sacred to the 
Japanese islands; the peach to China; and the 





Risson Be vt. 
For description see Supplement. 







































Fig. 3.—Casumere AND Sik Cos 
TuME.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. Il., Figs. 18-28. 


SUMMER STREET AND HOUSE TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Camen’s-Hatr Costume with Brawwep Jacket.—FRront. 
[For Back, see Page 377.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-17. 


Fig. 2.—CasHMErRE anp Sitk Costume.—FRront. 
[See Fig. 3.] 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. II., Figs. 18-28. 


of the sun. 
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tulip never suggests any other land 
than Holland. Flowers, too, have 
been intimately associated with the 
games and religions of ruling pow- 
ers, past and present, as witness the 
old “Tournament of the Roses,” 
and the Golden Rose given now by 
the Pope to its faithful de server. 
And how much flowers have to do 
with politics is evident when we see 
the primrose chosen as the badge of 
a haughty and powerful party in 
memory of the party’s former chief 
and the flower’s lover, Disraeli; 
when the corn-flower always began 
the day for the old Kaiser; when 
we recognize the violet as the sym- 
bol of the Napoleonic dynasty; and 
when, hundreds of years earlier 
than any of this, we read how the 
great houses of York and Lancaster 
distinguished themselves by the dis- 
play of a white rose and a red rose, 
and the distich in our old school 
histories fixed the fact in mind: 
“If this fair rose offend thy sight, 
It in thy bosom wear; 
’T will blush to find itself leas white, 
And turn Lancastrian there.” 





BOSSUET. 


Lope had a habit of kneel- 


ing before his desk to write. 
“ After a pleasant reading of Ho- 


mer,” as he says, “to elevate my 


mind, I light my lamp with the rays 
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Connemara CLoak.—Back.—[For 


Front, see Page 3 7.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No. VL, Figs. 40-46. 


A FAMOUS BETROTH- 
AL GIFT. 

AN iron egg would seem to 
LAX be about the last inven- 
tion by which to express the 
“forever thine” sentiment, 
but there were “ cunning arti- 
ficers” in days of olden time, 
and very fertile in odd con- 
ceits were their busy brains 

Anyway, the story comes 
to us in truthful guise, and 
inasmuch as the ink-hued 
bauble, a royal trinket, “ may 
still be seen in one of the 
grandest museums on the 
Continent,” some grains of 
truth must be associated 
therewith. 

Of course there was a 
prince and a princess, and, as 
pretty likely to follow, a be- 
trothal, and a gift most rich 
and rare promised. 

A trusty messenger of no- 
ble rank bore the pledge to 
the waiting maiden, rousing 
such an outburst of imperial 
indignation as would have 
crushed the bravery of any 
common courier, for the lady 
in hot anger tossed her lov- 
er’s present to the floor; but 
wait, the blow has touched 
a spring, revealing a silver 
lining. Curiosity led to 
further examination; a sec- 
ond spring disclosed a golden 
yolk; a third pressure of 
dainty fingers brought to 
light a ruby crown; now still 
another forceful touch, and 
the crowning joy, a diamond 
ring, “the very one with 
which her prince affianced 
her unto himself,” lay in her 
rosy palm. 

Should a moral lurk within, 
let every maiden offer private 
interpretation, 
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ADVICE 
Mes. Wrxstow’'s 


TO MOTHERS 

Soornine Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





Bieacuep Hair or Gray Hair need no longer 
be a calamity, since the Imperial Hair Regener- 
ator can give it any color desired. Call or ad- 


dress 54 West 23d St., N. Y.—[ Adv. 





Prermator® Loss or THe Hate, which is 80 common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett's Coooaine.—[Adv.} 





Tue euperiority of Burnetr’s Firavorinc Extraors 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. Ad. ]} 








ADVERTISHMEN'’LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


YW. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

_ Rovat Baxine Powprr Co., 106 W all Street, N. ‘¥. 


ESTABLISHED i801. 


BARRY 
TRICOPHEROUS 


Pee - 























FOR THE HAIR. 


The Oldest and the Best. 











ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS act safe- Imparts vigor, gloss, luxuriance, and beauty 
ly, promptly, and effectually; do not burn or | to the hair, and is recommended as being a 


blister, but soothe and relieve while curing. 

They are the STanpARD ReEmepy for 
Weak Back, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciat- 
ica, Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Pulmonary 
and Kidney Difficulties, Malaria, Dyspepsia, 
Heart, Spleen, Liver, and Stomach Affec- 
tions, Strains, and all Local Pains. 

Beware of imitations, and do not be de- 
ceived by misrepresentations. 

Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no explana- 
tion or solicitation induce you to accept a 
substitute. 


sovereign remedy for all ailments of the hair 


or sealp. 
BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS | 
oni | 
eae UU | 
EXTRACT OF | 


[ RECOMMENDED 8 


; BW 
OO a 
MALT XKHOPS 


FOR SALE BY TS 


TO ST LADIES. 


GRACEFUL mat ctnyery orRevtew, Bend CURED. 


“ Atrnly wond 
HOW TO ACT. 


evie: 
for Book showin TO Sent A my 
Adirom E wcll LYNTON, 19 Park Pls ae, New York. 


“NEW THING FOR FURNITURE. 


Ladies intending to buy new furniture, or recover old, insist on having your furniture finished 
with gimp glued on, instead of tacked on with unsightly black-headed tacks. Adhesive Gimp gives 
perfect finish; Adhesive Gimp always lies flat; always holds fast. Furniture 
raanufacturers finish work with cheap gimp tacked on. Don’t buy it. Insist on having your furni- 

Adheswe Gimp, which gives the same finish as on highest grade custom-made 
Send sample of coverings to be matched, stating 
number of yards wanted, and we will forward colors to match. Price per yard six and ten cents, 
No tacks; 
Once used, you will have 


ALL. DRU GG r 





PISO*S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Tastes good. Use 


Best Cough Syrup. 
in time. Sold by druggists. 

















tacks spoil it. 
ture finished with 
work. It is especially adapted for home use. 
It needs only to be moistened and pressed firmly on the goods. 
no pounding of fingers ; no shabby-looking furniture from detached gimp. 
Do not fail to give it a trial. 


ADHESIVE GIMP CO., Limited, 
120 Walker St., New York. 


BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 


7 Ask ONE ( 

OU OF stati ~ J Yi y ‘ ‘i 
forthe / BUNKER HILL LINEN, 

PAPER? FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 


a3 If he does not keep them, send us three two-cent stamps for sam- 
ples of these and other writing papers, representing more than 

Mail Rates, 16 cents per pound. 

Express often cheaper. 


according to quality. 


no other. 








250 Varieties which we sell BY THE POUND, from 15 cents upwards, 
SAMUEL WARD Co. (Ine orporé ate d), 


em, wngeatem, and ———s 178 to 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Fine Complexion, Smooth, Soft Skin. 


Mention the Bazar and send four cents for sample of Packer’s Tar Soap. Use it every 
night with warm water and rough wash-cloth, and you will be gratified with soft, smooth skin 
and improved complexion. Do not hesitate to use Packer’s Tar Soap on your face. It is ab- 
solutely pure, bland, and grateful to the senses. It is adapted and extensively used for washing 
the delicate skin of infants, and in the treatment of skin and scalp diseases. It prevents Chapping, 
Chafing, and Redness; cures Itching, Dandruff, Acne, ete., and is an invaluable antiseptic purifier 


for offensive perspirations, discharges, ete.. 25 cents. Druggists, or 


THE PACKER MFC. CO., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 





2 OF Gs 
Skin & Scalp 
RESTORED 
‘a by The: te: 





N° HING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
4 comparable to the Corioura Remenpuies in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Curiovra, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Curtoura Rerso.vent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Rrsot- 
VENT, $1; Soar, 25c. Prepared by the Purrer Drue 
anp Cuemtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


ae Pimples, blackheads, ‘chapped and oily = 
z= skin prevented by Curroura Soap. 


Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the Cutiovra Anti-Pain PLaster, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


THOMSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


GLOVE-FITTING 
CORSETS. 


NEVER HAVE 
BEEN EQUAL TO 
PRESENT MAKE. 

MORE POPULAR 

THAN EVER. 
PERFECT FIT 

GUARANTEED. 

THREE LENGTHS. 

TWELVE GRADES. 

HIGHEST AWARKDS 
GRANTED. 

THE BEST GOODS AND CHEAPEST 

FOR QUALITY. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 





A 





1sss. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
ee 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 


and other Laces. 


| Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 





the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Bt » Louis, San Francisco. 


“Little Beauty.” 
Weighs from 
402 {0 4 lbs. 








Only st st. 00 for tt th's 






% 


This Steel earing Brass "Beam Little Scale with 
Brass Scoop is nicely Japanned an and is justthe thing 
me House, Store orShop. We will send one only. 

Express, toany person sending us $1.00 (not 

i its value). Catalogue of ',000 articles sent free. 

dress CHICA’ SCALE CO., Chicazo, Lib 








‘THE DINGEE & CON 
LEADING SeciaL 


ROSES 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 


CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 
W AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
New aloon Flower,Clematis, Spring 
jams, and our 
Wonderful 
Everything nope ress ‘o 
We offer nel vRoe ee s: and §T 
NOVEL in all SMR Laneng ow NEW 
10) pp., alu! illustrated, describes over 1500 N 
and CHO Bicest Varieties of ROSES. 
PLANTS and S, and tells how to grow them 
Free. &#~ If you wish to plant anything, send a it. 
20 Years Established. Over pg — 


ROSE GROWERS: West YcROVE. th Wheater’ t Co. . Pa. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR RK. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfigs 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturons 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
$ vertised poisonous staffs can 
accomplish. Asbes Mme. Jurtan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 








| ELLMUTH Ladies’ College, London, Ont., Canada, 
Hax few equals and no superior in America. 
Highest Culture, Art, Music, Literature, 
Elocution. Climate —eaeny healthy. Cost 
moderate, For circular, addres 
REV. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 
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REDFER 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


—_—— sas 








1888, 
Summer 
Season 


New 
GOWNS, 
New 
COATS, 
New 
HATS, 








Light Weirht Cows for Summer, 


Particular attention is now being paid to the weight 


of gowns for the summer season—special designs and 


| cloths have been ori ginated. 


Ladies unable to visit New York can have sketches 
and samples forwarded free by mail. Measurement 
form and pattern bodice insure perfect fit. 


210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








os 
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o 
IMPORTERS OF 
Silks, Satins, Velvets, Dress Fabrics, Mourning 


Goods, Household Dry Goods, Gloves, 
Silk and Merino Underwear, 
Costumes, Coats and Wraps, 


tains, 


Hosiery, 
Laces, India Shawls, 
Upholstery, Cur- 
and Artistic Furniture. 

Orders from all sections of the country receive 


Portiéres, 


special and prompt attention. 
We prepay express charges on purchases 


over $10.00. 
N26%28 Cheoluwt St 
Philadelphia 


EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, on C.B., 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians ; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations. ‘Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful pespenaiien for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 

for beautifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose ; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair 
Catalogues mailed free. 


L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Poet of natural CURLY LY Hair. 
“becoming” to 


Show wear their hair parted, $6 
up, ohifying Ma size and color. 
eg pe ag be a Bk" prep’n 

2; Hai metics &c., 





sen’ nore. Send to 
the m’fr for Illust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’!| Music Hall)Chicago 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., withont charge. Circular references, 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 


ECKER, 825 Broadway, New? 





In New York of all kinds 





Established 1875. 
Ye “1g HELEN 
York. 





| 





JUNE 9, 1888. 








RIDLEYS’, 


Grand Stree, New York. 


STRAW GOODS 


FOR MAY ANNIVERSARIES 


Misses’ DRESS HATS, in Leghorn and Straw, 
trimmed ribbon bows, and ornaments on crown, long 
®treamers faced with silk velvet or lace, all colors, 
choice shapes, at $3.49, $3.98, and $4.25. 

Misses’ and Children’s fully trimmed HATS, all 
colors, 34c., 49c., 69c., and 79c. 

Misses’ untrimmed HATS, in new and choice combi- 
nations of straw and colors, at 95c.; reduced from $1.95. 

Children’s HATS in all colors, new shapes, 3ic., 
39c., and 45c. 

Rough-and-Ready HATS for ladies and misses, de- 
sirable shapes and colors, at 15c. each. 

One lot 300 dozen new shapes FANCY STRAW 
BRAIDS, all colors, 39c.; reduced from 95c. 

Misses’ Leghorn HATS, new shapes, 45c., 65c., T5c., 
and 95c. 

Imported Leghorn FLOPS, $1.45, $1.65, and $1.75. 

LATEST SHAPES for LADIES in FINE MILANS 
and FANCY BRAIDS. 


THE CHESTERFIELD, 
MAY QUEEN, 
THE PELHAM. 


PARASOLS. 


500 Fancy Plaid Satin Coaching PARASOLS, Para- 
gon Frames, Fine Sticks and Tassels,very low, at $1.37. 

400 fine Silk UMBRELLAS, 26-inch Paragon Frame 
Gold and Silver Handles, worth $4.75, at $2.49. 

830 fine lace-covered PARASOLS, special lots, at 
$2.25, $4.25, $5 

500 Black Satin PARASOLS, trimmed lace and 
lined silk, at $1.87. 

Fine Faile Frangaise PARASOLS, the very latest, 
$3.95. 

Best styles Plain Satin Coaching PARASOLS, $1.25, 
$2, $2.50. 

Extra grades in Black lace-covered PARASOLS, 
$10 to $25. 

Misses’ and Children’s Fancy Coaching and Scal- 
loped-edge PARASOLS, 25c. to $8.50. 


HOUSEFURNISHING. 


SIMPLY EVERY ARTICLE NEEDED IN THE 


HOUSEHOLD, FROM THE SMALLEST ARTICLE | 


TO THE LARGEST ICE CHESTS, INCLUDING 

HARDWARE, CHINA, AND GLASS WARE. FINE 

LINE LEEDS CROCKERY. 

CARRIAGES IN UNLIMITED ASSORT- 
MENTS 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AT- 
TENTION 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS. 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St., 


56 TO 70 AL oER, 59 biel 65 ORCHARD ST., N.Y. 


HALLS BAZAR PORTABLE AND ADJUSTABLE 
DRESS AND SKIRT FORMS, 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


Indispensable to ladies who make 
their own and children’s dresses. Saves 
all the fatigue of standing 
while dresses are being 
draped. One form fits 
every member of the 
family, and when not in 
use folds up like ay 
umbrella, and will 
goinatrunk, Hn- 
dorsed and recom- 
mended by all 
Fushion publish- 
ers, as being a 
long-felt want 
admirably 
supplied. Sent to any address 
on receipt of price. Complete 
Form, $6.50. Skirt Form, to 
which bust can he added, 
$3.50; Bazar Skirt Form in 
Case, $3.00. Send for descrip- 
tive Cirenlar. HALL’s Ba- 
ZAR FORM CO,, 833 Broad- 
way, New York 


BABY 























Bazar Sxrer 
Closed and Opened. 





Comp.ete Form 
Closed and Opened. 


Mention this Publication. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 

For elegance of style it has 
no equal. Warranted to in- 
fallibly regain its shape on 
release of pressure, and cane § 
not get displaced while in & 
wear, like other folding bus- 
tles. Be sure that ‘‘Improved 
Lotta” is stamped on each Bustle. li tr Tim 
not sold by your dealers we will send, WW 
postp’d, a 5-spring for 50c.,or T-spring 
for 638c. Columbia Rubber Co.,Sole Mfrs., Boston, Mass. 






Sw, 












TAKETHE 
Chicago and 
Cina gotta, Cin . MONON ROUTE 
wintercities of @LieusvusNew Auman a Cucase RY, 
the ee 
Send stamp for Tourists’ Guide. 
=. O. McCormick, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


SHOPPING IN. CHICAGO.—A.22%.2° 


judgment and 
experience offers her services, free of charge. to out- 
of-town shoppers, by mail or express. All needs of 
women supplied from the best shops. For particulars 
address KATHARINE V. CREHORE, Box 587, Chicago, Lil, 


BETWEEN 


!cinnati,and all 
*Florida and 
South. 


Louisville, In- | 


| SAME Ss McCREERY & co. 


Will offer the balance of 
their importation of 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


Comprising many choice 
patterns in Jet Passemen- 
teries,Persian Embroidered 
Bands, Plain and Beaded 
Hand Crochet Gimps, Metal 
Gimps,Ornaments,and Tin- 
sel goods, at a marked re- 
duction in price. 

One lot all-silk Sash Rib- 
bons, 9, 10, and 11 inches 
wide, in Plain Gros-Grain, 
Moire, and Satin and Moire 
Striped, with plain and 
fancy edges, in all shades, 
at $1.00 and $1.25 per yard; 
former prices, $1.50 and 
$2.00. 

Sun Umbrellas, Parasols, 
and Coaching Shades, in 
great variety, at corre- 
sponding prices. 

Orders by mail promptly 
executed. 


JAMES McCREERY &€ CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., New York. 








'B. ALTMAN & CO. 


| ARE NOW SHOWING 


Trimmed Hats & Bonnets 


— 
| Many new and exclusive designs, both imported 


and of their own make. 


| 
| 
| At peteen, pia ad much reduced. 


rom os. 19th St., & 6th Ave. 
| — 
| 





Cc ARPETS 

SPECIAL BARGAINS. 
| WILTON VELVETS, ENTIRELY NEW, AT LESS 
THAN THE PRICE OF AN ORDINARY BRUS- 
SELS. BODY BRUSSELS ANI) EXTRA SUPER 
| INGRAINS. AN IMMENSE VARIETY, AT A 
| GREAT REDUCTION FROM THE REGULAR 
PRICE. 

SHEPPARD KNAPP & CQ., 

SIXTH AVE., 131TH AND 14TH STS. 


J.S. FRY & SONS, 
a BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 
Est. 1728. 36 Prize Medals, 
Mfs. Chocolate and Cocoa. 
Fry’s Pure Chocolate for all 
domestic parposes — baking, 
ing confectionery, or “ cho- 
—is the best in the world. 
” . cakes each wrapped 
For sale by best retail grocers, 
and at wholesale by AUSTIN 
Nionots & Co., Importers and 
nnn eee OW) lesale Grocers, New York, 


cRYV 5 






HOM CEO PATH. 
reer ey:\ 


SRVESONS gmisto. 40S 








SAFE CAFE INVESTMENTS 


Surplus, $355, 016 
Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi. 
tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $11,494,600, paying from 


interest. $7,066,800 of 

© interest and principal 

have been returned 

to investors with- 

| a delay or the loss of a doilar. Real Estate 

irst Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 

Sayings Certificates always on hand for sale— 

ngs De ments, in amounts of $§ and up. 

am in i= the Mortgage Department, $300 and up- 

ward. Full information regarding our various securi- 
ties furnished by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
ew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


KIRBY,BEARD & Co “1 


-THREADING NEF 
‘Talo DLES 


___ THREADING THREADED 


PINS,NEEDLES,HAIR PINS. 


EUROPE tith season 









































All travel and hotels first class, all expenses included. 
Party select. Relief from all care. Accomplished 
conductors. Complete arrangements specially adapt- 
ed to American tourists. Mrs. Tourjee will chaperon 
ladies of the party. Sail on S. S. City of Rome. For 
circular and full information address 


EK. TOURJEE, Franklin 8q., Boston, 
Who will personally accompany the party. 
You can live at home and make more moncy at work for us 


Nt than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 
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Le Boutillier Bros.. 


Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS THIS WEEK. 


LACE CURTAINS AND PORTIERES. 


500 pairs Fine Irish-Point-Lace Curtains, 


ce sxnolo 
O 


aye) %, oO 
Lonstable Ad fo 








worth $12.00 per window. “ . $6.98 | 


750 pairs Crete Curtains, Stained- Glass e ffe Cc ts, 








worth $15.00 per window......... sack ae 
1500 pairs Heavy Scotch Net Curtains, 34g 

yards long by 1% yards wide, Ecru aud 

White, Taped, worth $3.50 per window 1.85 
75 pairs Rich Chenille Portiéres, extra wide 

and long, worth $30.00 per pair............. 16.00 

GLOVES. 

200 dozen Ladies’ 4-button French Suedes, 

formerly $1.00... .ccccsccececcccecccsces .50 | 
300 dozen Mousquetaire Suedes, Tan Shaces, 

worth $1. .65 
600 dozen Silk Taffeta and French Frame- “Spun 
- Silk Jersey Gloves, worth 45c........ 25 
1000 dozen pure Silk Jersey Gloves and Mi tts, 

piain and embroidered, worth T5c.......... .50 


SPECIAL: 
56 cases Ladies’ Gauze and Balbriggan Vests, 
WORth GEG. GRE. coccccctssccscccccte four for 1,00 


SUITS AND JACKETS. 


Ladies’ Gingham Suits, Striped and Plain 
Combinations, in Brown and White and 


Gobelin and White, worth $10.00 each..... - 6.50 
Ladies’ Gingham Suits, Checked and Plain 

Combinations, in Brown and White, Gobelin | 

and White, and Gray and Black,worth $11.00. 7,50 | 
Ladies’ English Walking Jackets, all wool, 

light colors, Vest Frout with Reveres, worth 

SE co ni Cede bacaadsasnerésedarovsecadies « 4.98 

WASH FABRICS. 

Striped and Plaid Outing Cloths for Lawn- | 

Tennis Suits, worth 25c. SEibe deawide c i 
New Domestic Challies, be st “quality. icessasen 18 
36-inch Printed Batiste, worth 18c “a 12% 
Cream Embroidered Etamine Robes, worth 

SN radar ehaseedeutaraciusacénes 1.98 


Great reductions in Silks and Dress Goods. 


All Mail Matter should bear our Street address, 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


DamelsSons 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS. 


For years we have made a specialty of Outfits 





for Babies, and as an advertisement of the Depart- 
ment, we herewith offer as a special bargain an 
out fit of 41 pieces, consisting of 2 Flannel Shawls, 
3 pair Bootees, 1 set (9) Linen Diape rs,3 Cambric 
Shirts, 3 Flannel Bands, 3 Barrow Coats, 3 
Flannel Skirts, 3 Cambric Skirts, 2 Embroidered 
Skirts, 3 Night Slips, 3 Morning Slips, 3 Dresses, 
and 1 Embroide red Robe, 


for gool75 Complete. 


Finer Outfits range in price from $30 to $150. 
Orders by mail solicited. 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N.Y. 


BONNETS AND HATS 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Special attention given to out-of-town Orders. Send 
for “HOW TO ORDER.” Mailed free on applica- 
tion. E. VAN VORST & CO., 
No. 43 West Twenty-Eighth Street, New York 


Disgusted 


with the old door mat that don’t half 
clean the feet? Try the Hartman 
Patent Steel Wire Door Mat. It’s neat, 
strong and DOES what it’s made for. 
Their Steel Picket Fence don't cost 
much and would improve vour place. 


H. N. HARTMAR, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 

118 Chambers Street, New York; 
107 Dearborn St., Cu1caGo. 





CURE: DEAF 
the 


I'xck's Parewr Improvep Cussionep 
Ear Daums Perfectly Restore 
the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural dram. — Invisi- 
ble, comfortable and alwavsin posi- 
tion. Conversation, music, even 
SS whispers heard distinctly. Send for 
illustrated book with testimonials. 
FREE Address F. HISCOX, 853 

Mention this paper 





broadway, New \ ork. 





THE OLD STATEN ISLAND 
DYEINC ESTABLISHMENT. 
(Mstablished 1819.) 


Orrrors: 98 Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 870 Broadway, 
610 6th Ave., 1474 3d Ave., New York, and 326 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn; 7 Temple Place, Boston. 


Dry Cleaning a Specialty, 


BLACK CHANTILLY 


LAGE FLOUNCINGS 


New and beautiful patterns re- 


ceived THIS WEEK. 


| “gy ? ? 
ee AS | 9th ét. 
YU 


22-inch Lyons, sik, Mack Surak,) oe 
|} cost 90c. to import ; Ce 
| 26-inch Pure Silk Black Surah } 5 

WOT GBC... 0. cccece , § Oc. 
22-inch Printed India Silks,) 

splendid designs, were $1.00...... § Ce 
46-inch all-wool Colored Henriet-) 

tas, latest shades, were $1.00. now} ce 
Priestley’s 40-inch Silk - Warp) 1 19 

Black Henricttas, were $1.50.5 * 
Priestley’s 40-inch Silk-Warp) 1 9 

Black Henriettas, were $1.65. j a | 
Scotch Ginghams, at 1Sc.; were 25c. 
Printed Challies, at 15c.; 





elsewhere, 18c 

| Choice New Frencu Satines. 

Full lines of the celebrated ‘‘Rock Dye” Fast 
Black Hosiery, in Cotton and Lisle for Sum- 
mer wear. 


N. B.—To avoid delay, note the address, 















permanently removed. 
Satis faction quaranteed. 


Le Boutillier | Q! 734 

Street, 

__ Brothers, NEW YORK. 

WRINELES,BLACE-EDADS, 

Pimples, Fre ckles, I ittings 

Flesh increased or reduced. 

Complexions beautifi-d Tho 

Form dey eloped, Hair, Brows and 

Lashes colored and restored. Interest- 

“ We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 

deautiful.”—Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox 

MME. VELARO, 

414 West 47th Street, Now York City. 

al 


Moles and Supe rfluous Hs air 
ing Book and testimonials (sent sealed), 4c. 
Corresponde nee coujiden Mention this paper. 


OER: 
oc HET, 


zne finest a HE. for family use, 

quires no boi ing. {nvaluable oe wyspentics 
= hitldren. O07 Buy of » 10 stamps 
Jor trial can. H. O. W ILBUR “ SONS, Philadelphia. 


BOSTON COOK-BOOK. 


| By Mrs. D, A. LINCOLN. 
The Best Cook-Book in the World. 


60 ILLUSTRATIONS. 600 PAGES. PRICE, $2.00. 







d, post paid, on re ceipt of price 


| ADBERTS BROTHERS, Publishes, BOSTON, MASS 
MS" DE VERTUS SEEURS. 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


With the corsets of this firm it is useless to have 
measure taken on the persons themselves ; it is anf- 
ficient to apply for a special notice containing all ne- 
} cessary informations, to obtain a perfect corset. 


“KNOWLEDGE IS COMER. ns 


IF YOU ARE A SUFFERER, WE TELL You 
CATARRHcur : 

and we stand ready to Ftc URED 

thes BOOK Common Sense Tatk.’’ 

Dr. Sy kes Sure C Cure C 10., 330 Rac 6 SL., Clueimnati, Uhio. 


. ( INDELIBLE 

! 7 THE OLDEST’ 
THEBEST 

SOLD BY ALL pe Seth 


KATE? S CHOICE A charming story by Linu 

Taytonr, illustrated by E. A. 
Pack, complete in the June Household Monthly. In 
fancy work, Knit Kx zt, Infant’s Crocheted Boot, 
Emb. Toilet Cushion, L: Patte rns. Star Quilt, Knitted 
Fascinator, ete. fully illus strated ; 33 « hoice recipes, 45 
offers in the Exch ange Columns, timely advice in‘ ‘Mr - 
ical Talks,” by Dr. Boyt F,Correspondence and miscella- 
neous reading completes the number. Every number 
as good, Four month’s trial subscription only 10 
cents. Address W.N. SWETT & CO., LYNN, MASS, 


URI 100 NICE CARDS, Ss: 
ft 2 on all, 100 
| lovely scrap pictures, 1 aut ograph album, 
3 other prizes, all mailed for — Send 4c. for book 


of elegant NEW sample cards. and biggest terms ever 
offered agents. HOLLEY € ARD CO., Meriden, Conn. 


VANDY by Mail. 

















Send $1.00 for box of delicious 
Chocolate Cream Drops, Caramels, or very fine 


| Mixed Candy. PECK & CO., 33 Water St., N. Y. 














ok + eM ate wim MISS a 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XXL, NO. 23. 








NOTHING 


ABRUPT 








ABOUT HER. 


MISS GLADYS. “ You APPEARED VERY ABRUPTLY WITH YOUR ERRAND AWHILE AGO. 
You MUST NOT COME SO SUDDENLY INTO THE ROOM WHEN MR. SMITHERS 18 SPENDING 


THE EVENING WITH ME.” 


BRIDGET. “Svuppentr! AND Is 


IT SUDDENT YE CALL IT, AND ME AT THE KAY- 


HOLE A FULL THREE-QUARTHERS OF AN HOUR!” 


FACETIZ. 
BUDS OF THOUGHT. 


We have reached the time of year when the young 
raan whose income is limited to $25,000 can afford to 
send a few cut flowers to his fiancée without depriv- 
ing himself of the necessities of life. 


The moth now changes his diet from last summer's 
clothes to last winter's furs. The lot of the moth is 
not a very unhappy one, although he lives on very 
rich food. 


“Is not light grander than fire?” asked Carlyle. 
Were the great philosopher here to be answered he 
would doabtiess be told that it all depends upon the 
temperature outside, 


*A rose by any other name would smell as sweet”— 
A maxim guickened by Shakespeare's touch. 
Alas that Shakespeare did not tell us if 
A rose by any other name would cost as much! 


Darwin most have had a poor opinion of his own spe- 
cies when he asserted that man is descended from the 
ape. If the great evolutionist had said that man had 
ascended from the ape, and represented the latter spe- 
cies with all the modern improvements, thousands of 
persons who do not relish his theory would be its firm 
supporters to-day. 


| 


VERY 





We are getting very near the day when the candi- 
date will begin to be solicitous about the voter's health, 
and will take great pains to kiss the baby, and if it bea 
pretty baby, to dilate upon its likeness to its father. The 
short-memoried father will be delighted at the atten- 
tion, and will not remember until after election-day that 
the candidate did precisely the same thing four years 
ago, while Willie was a baby, and, strange to relate, has 
failed to ask after Willie since. But the short-mem- 
oried father will have voted when these things come 
to mind, and the candidate will laugh softly to himself 
as he files away his solicitousness until another cam- 
paign comes around. Politics is quite as much of a 
science as astronomy or base-ball. 

etemnselightaslicaia 
A CONSIDERATE YOUNG MAN, 

“Can you put a new seat in these trousers, Mr. 
Snip 2?” asked the delinquent Mr. Dude, 

“Not this minute, sir; but I can receipt your bill 
while you wait. I have some pressing obligations to 
meet,” replied Snip. 

“Oh, ah!” said Mr. Dude. “Then I beg that you 
will not let me keep you from them. Good-morning.” 

ansigeaoaaeiname 


SOMEWHAT WEAK IN HIS FRENCH. 
“T say, George,” said Pilkins, “ what does Smith 
mean by putting P. P. C. on his card 2?” 
“P.P.C? Oh, that’s abbreviated French for ‘Tl 
see you later.’ I don’t know the exact words, but that’s 
what it means.” 
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FORGETFUL. 
“HELLUN, "PEAH’S LIKE YO'S FO'GITTIN’ 


ALL YO" KNOWED ‘BOUT COOKIN’. YER's 


DESE EGGS BILED EZ HARD EZ A STUN, AN’ YO'S FO'GOT TO PUT A SPECK OB SALT IN UM!” 
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PLEASANTLY 
MR. S. (who has recently married a young wife), 


WHERE Is YOUR HUSBAND?” 


are ar mre ae 
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PUT. 
“WHY, GOOD-EVENING, Mrs. Brown, 


MRS. BROWN (who has seen her best days). ‘‘OH! HE WOULDN'T COME: I NEVER CAN GET 


HIM OUT.” 


MK. 8. (who is always blundering). “WELL, PERHAPS IF HE HAD A YOUNG, FASCINATING 
WIFE HE WOULD BE TEMPTED TO COME OUT OFTENER.” 


ROBERT ASKS ANOTHER QUESTION. 

“ Who is that lady dressed in black, mamma ?” ask- 
ed Bobby, as he sat with his mother on a ferry-boat. 

“That is a Sister of Charity, my boy,” replied his 
mother, 

Bobby pondered deeply for a moment, and then he 
said, “* Which is she, mamma, Faith or Hope ?” 

RO 
APPROPRIATE. 

“What a striking-looking man that is over by the 
door!” 

“Striking? Well, he ought to be. 


He’s a walking 
delegate of No. 99. 


He orders the strikes.” 
ooo 


TO A JUNE-BUG CAUGHT IN MAY. 
Oh, anachronistic insect, why do you come s0 soon? 
The proper time for thee, my friend, would seem to 
be in June. 
But being so ambitious, thon hast started out in May, 
Brtshed up against my study lamp and thrown thy- 


self away. 

Well, after all, poor dying thing, as I see thee lying 
rere, 

I really cannot heave-a sigh, nor can I shed a tear, 

For you bumbled o’er my papers and buzzed about 
my head, 

‘Til now, O bug, upon the whole, I’m glad that you 
are deac. 

















A HEALTHY SENTIMENT. 





A DREADFUL STRAIT. 

Cantey. “ Oh, Cholly, d'you know I'm in a perfect- 
ly terwible fix. The Pwince of Wales weahs such aw- 
fully large checks, doncherkpnow, that one of them 
makes a suit for me without showing the pattern, and 
it makes me look as if I woah a plain suit, doncher- 
know.” 

Cuorry, ** Baw Jove, Cadley, but that is pwetty 
bard. I’m sorwy faw you, now weally. You'd better 
twavel abwoad—in Afwica, perhaps—until the fashion 
changes, doncherknow, or gwow a little moah.” 

a 


THOUGHT BETTER OF IT. 


Wire (to husband, who is ostensibly going of for a 
day’s fishing). “‘ Ah, 1 do hope that you will be sue- 
cessful, John, I see that trout are quoted at one dollar 
a pound.” 

Huswanp. “No! One dollar a pound! I guess, my 
dear, I won’t try for trout; I hear they are very shy 
_ you can look out for a nice string of floun- 
ders.” 

euencijietaliiinenemndan 


SMALL HOPES. 

Agent. “ Madam, can’t you induce your husband tu 
take out a life-insurance policy for $10,000 in your 
benefit 2” 

Mapa. “I'll try; but I have my doubts about the 
benefit. John’s got the constitution of an ox.” 











PROFESSOR BERKOWITSKI (af the Royal Conservatory). “‘MY! VHAT A PEEDY DOT 


VOICE AIN'T GULTIVATED!” 





